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AMERICA’S WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By AnceLa Morcan 


The hills of all the world their witness bear 
‘To One Supreme, Invisible, Divine, 

The Essence of our being, and its Cause. 
In far cathedral, synagogue and shrine 
The tablets of the ages bid us pause, 
Beholding how the burdened race may wear 
The future’s glory in its hour of prayer. 


So let us build this temple of our land. 

As though the nation’s valor, swift and warm, 
The nation’s soul, like Heaven-leaping fire, 
Had towered into great, enduring form, 
Each noble window and new-risen spire 
Through burning centuries of faith to stand, 
A symboled promise and a pure command. 


Thus shall America defeat the sword, 

With taller Truth than any Gothie door; 
An abbey where the people’s soul shall speak L 
Its mighty Legend for the future’s lore; 

A temple where the warring shall be meek 

And sundered nations find their true accord. 

This is our country’s Dream. Perfect it, Lord. 
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EDITORIALS 


BROADCASTING RELIGION 


REACHING in the Bethlehem 
Prom of Washington Cathe- 

dral on “Creeds and Chris- 
tianity,” Bishop Rhinelander as- 
serted that there is a growing in- 
terest in religion and a growing 
dislike in creeds. 

Canon Stokes points out that the 
radio listeners are members of dif- 
ferent churches. The Reverend 
Ernest M. Stires, D.D., rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York, 
greets his radio listeners as members 
of his “radio parish.” 

Responsibility for this increased 
interest in religion is shared by the 
radio and the press, but the reason 
for it lies in the alertness of the 
church which is availing itself of 
these media to reach Christ’s multi- 
tudes. 

Sunday afternoons Bishop Free- 
man speaks to a nation-wide congre- 
gation, for his sermons are broadcast 
by WCAP. In his recent addresses 


before Chambers of Commerce 


[3] 


and Women’s Clubs in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles the newspapers 
broadcast his remarks to their end- 
less millions of readers. Without 
the news interest of the New York 
newspapers and the cooperation of 
the press Bishop Manning would 
have been immeasurably _handi- 
capped. 

“A House of Prayer for all 
People” in that vast metropolis needs 
the press as much as the press itself 
needs the influence of a Cathedral. 

But the fact remains that the 
quickening recognition of the values 
of religion among the people is not 
due to the radio, or to the press, but 
to the church, and, as a result of 
this renaissance of religion, there 
will be a revival of interest in the 
creed because, as Bishop Rhinelander 
so aptly declared, the creed is the 
pathway to a full Christian life. 

There are radio parishes through- 
out the world today and the seeds of 
Christianity are being planted by all 
churches. 
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CRIME 
T° crime a necessary by-product 


of modern life? 

Speaking on the necessity of 
religious education at the Central 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Arthur S. Somers, member of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion and President of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, declared: 

“It would be fallacious to assume 
that present day educational methods 
and devices are responsible for the 
increase of crime that is so alarming, 
that it is responsible for the fact 
that homicide has increased to ten 
thousand murders a year. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times in a 
recent editorial, these atrocities have 
more than doubled in twenty years. 
What is responsible for the condi- 
tion referred to by former Governor 
Whitman speaking before the Bar 
Association last June, when he said, 
‘The number of criminals in this 
country is increasing steadily’? An- 
other speaker at the same meeting 
said, ‘Life and property are less se- 
cure here than in any other country 
on the globe that is not in a state 
of barbarism.’ Upon what does 
Judge Talley of New York base the 
statement made last August, ‘that 
this is the most lawless country in 
the world’? The New York Evening 
World commenting on this statement 
editorially, said, “This assertion will 
not be ascribed to a tendency of sen- 
sationalism. The tragedy of it is, 
that no one will challenge the asser- 
tion. py 

“It is not for me to suggest that 
education without a background of 
religion is responsible, but education 
lacking that background does not, 
will not, cannot combat this lowering 
tendency.” 
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Cathedrals 


mothered education 
centuries ago, just as they gave birth 
to philanthropy and _ cooperative 
effort, but our educational aim to- 
day, Mr. Somers continued, “is to 
give them (the students) the tools 
with which they may get on in the 
world while here; the power of con- 
trol over things that can be con- 
trolled, the power to lead, , 
to accumulate without limit from 
the world’s vast storehouses of 
wealth, not only the wherewithal to 
clothe and sustain the body, but to 
give them social eminence, industrial 
bigness, political mastery, and all the 
other material attributes that make 
them conspicuous figures wherever 
they may appear.” 

Modern emphasis is upon the last 
six Commandments: 


Honor thy father and thy mother, 

Thou shalt do no murder, 

Thou shalt not commit adultery, 

Thou shalt not steal, 

Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor, 

Thou shalt not covet. 


The first four commandments are 
given only secondary consideration. 
They are regarded too much like 
“Sunday clothes.” So long as these 
commandments : 


Thou shalt have no other gods but 
me, 

Thou shalt not make unto thyself 
any graven image, 

Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, 

Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath day, 


are not given primary emphasis by 
all Christians, crime will be a neces- 
sary by-product of our age! 








THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
IVE years ago the Library of 
Congress and the British 


kK Museum were asked whether 
they had a complete list of all the 
cathedrals in the world. When 
negative replies were received a pri- 
vate firm was asked to make a sur- 
vey. After several months of research 
in England, France, Belgium and 
Italy the list filled 17 pages of fools- 
cap paper. Because of the cost of 


the inquiry it was not extended to 
other countries, 


This list of 300 cathedrals built 
from the eleventh to the nineteenth 
centuries indicates that the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries were 
the great cathedral building ages. 


Today great cathedrals are being 
erected in the United States, Eng- 
land and South America. The cathe- 
drals in Liverpool, New York, Wash- 
ington and San Francisco are evi- 
dences that the twentieth century is 


THE NATION’S FAITH 


on the threshold of another cathedral 
age. 

Today this quarterly magazine, 
published in the Capital of the 
United States, dedicates its pages to 
this new world-wide cathedral move- 
ment. 

God speed this age! May the 
material prosperity of men be per- 
petuated in that great service toward 
Christian unity which cathedrals, as 
Houses of Prayer for all people, can 
perform. May the faith of the clergy 
and the devotion of women find their 
fullest expression in a more universal 
recognition of the first command- 
ment of our Lord. 

Tue CarnepraL Acer will be a 
cathedral newspaper. It will report 
cathedral news from all parts of the 
world. It will discuss and interpret 
the history, service, architecture and 
ideals of all cathedrals in the hope 
that as this cathedral building age 
progresses these great temples may 
be built by worshipers and not “‘con- 
tributors.” 


THE NATION’S FAITH 


By the Rr. Rev. James E. Freeman, D.D. 
Bishop of Washington 


7 HAT can a man do when 
he has been sitting be- 
tween Jesus Christ and 

Napoleon Bonaparte?” This was 

the cynical observation of Clemen- 

ceau, the “Tiger of France,” as he 
emerged from a session of the Peace 

Council. There is something more 

than cynicism in this statement. 

That the world today, perhaps as 


never before, is compelled to make 


[ 


2 





choice between the principles these 
two figures incarnate, is quite evi- 
dent. It was Mr. Elihu Root who 
in a remarkable speech during the 
War, declared that the choice must 
be made between Odin and Christ, 
and a distinguished Englishman 
made like observation when he cited 
the principles of the “man on horse- 
back” and those of the “Man on the 
Cross,” maintaining that our boasted 
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civilization had come to the point 
where it must recognize the trans- 
cendence of the one or the other. 


Christianity has played its con- 
spicious part in the developed civil- 
ization of the modern world. How- 
ever faith in the supremacy of 
Christ’s teachings may express itself, 
however strong or weak the Christian 
Church itself may be, the prevailing 
force of the Man of Nazareth is the 
largest single factor to be reckoned 
with in any true estimate of life’s 
determining influences. To our out- 
standing leaders it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the one su- 
preme thing needed to stabilize and 
strengthen our life today, is a more 
immediate and practical application 
of the teachings of Christ. Indus- 
trial as well as political leaders ex- 
press in definite terms this convic- 
tion. Said President Coolidge to me 
some time ago, “the strength of a 
country is the strength of its religious 
convictions.” Only the past spring, 
sixty members of the United States 
Congress cooperated with me in hold- 
ing a great open-air service on Wash- 
ing Cathedral grounds at which 
twenty thousand people were present. 


Even passing discussions of creed 
and church formularies do not hinder 
or embarrass the growing interest 
in religion, indeed, they but seem to 
accelerate it. The repression of re- 
ligion in Russia has but intensified 
the zeal of the people. Notwith- 
standing these patent facts, we 
are confronted with certain subtle 
and insidious influences that conspire 
today, not only to defeat the high 
purposes of Christian faith, but if 
possible to destroy the foundation 
principles of our present civilization. 


From Russia, bold and defiant 


leaders hurl their anathemas at those 
institutions that we have come to 
believe are indispensable to an or- 
derly and happy social and industrial 
life. Their validity is challenged 
and an assault made upon the con- 
ditions they have created. We hold 
no brief for those who believe that 
these conditions approximate the 
ideal, we are only too conscious that 
at best, they fall far short of per- 
fection. ‘That the agencies of con- 
sistent reform need to be eternally 
vigilant is conspicuously true, but 
the large question today for every 
thoughtful man and woman is, are 
we ready to substitute for our im- 
perfectly realized Christian ideals, 
a system of life that makes a 
travesty of religion and seeks to de- 
stroy those institutions that it has 
produced? 


Only now and again in the dull 
routine of life do we feel as a people 
a great and common impulse. It 
took a world war to fuse together 
the diverse elements and interests of 
the great Republic. Heterogeneous 
and polyglot as we are, under the 
whip and spur of a mighty challenge, 
we suddenly found that there were 
ties of unity and fellowship that 
bound us indissolubly together. Let 
a threat be registered against that 
which we hold to be vital to our com- 
mon life and we answer it with a 
solid and united front. However 
lightly we may sometimes hold our 
faith in God and country, however 
insular and selfish we may seem to 
be, let that faith be challenged and 
we become militant and aggressive in 
repelling the forces that would seek 
to attack our institutions. The bold 
challenge today is largely directed 
at that which has to do with our 
time-honored religious beliefs and 
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convictions. These, we are told, 
constitute the bulwarks of a system 
that is too rotten to endure. ‘“Re- 
ligion is the opiate of the people,” 
is the legend displayed upon the walls 
of a world capital. It must be done 
away with, is the confident mandate 
of those who attempt to deface and 
destroy those institutions that we 
hold to be indispensable to our life. 
Such a challenge should give a 
mighty impulse to our zeal and stir 
with courage and high resolve our 
finer convictions. 


At such a time as the present it 
were the part of folly to ignore the 
conditions that confront us or to 
seek to minimize their deep signifi- 
cance. ‘To believe that somehow, 
some way, America, insulated by two 
great oceans, is utterly immune to 
the follies and fallacies of the old 
world betrays both ignorance and 
selfish indifference. A century of 
progress has so closely knit together 
human interests that proud isolation 
is quite impossible for us today. 
‘There are those who rest their case 
in the amazing strength and com- 
mercial supremacy of this country. 
They profess to believe that sound 
and economic and industrial condi- 
tions constitute the safeguards of 
our existing political and_ social 
order. The Christian Church and 
its allied instrumentalities they sup- 
port with restrained and partial in- 
terest, regarding them as agencies 
that contribute to the general good 
of society. Their indispensableness 


is an open question, but they are 
here and they do a measurably whole- 
some work, 

This quasi interest has contributed 
little to give the Church its proper 
place of power and influence as a 
factor in our corporate life. 


Either 
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we recognize at their full value the 
teachings and principles of life laid 
down by Christ and give them their 
rightful place in our existing sys- 
tems, or we accept, with all its im- 
plications, the philosophy that today 
is symbolized in Nietzsche’s super- 
man—the “man on horseback.” ‘The 
world is confronted with no new 
situation, it is one that has tested 
the vitality and permanence of 
other and older civilizations. When 
Edward Gibbons heard as he sat at 
the close of day surveying Rome, the 
ancient words: “He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted them of low degree,” he saw 
as in a vision the causes that led to 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. It was no illusion, but the 
clear disclosure of causes that pro- 
duced this inevitable and logical re- 
sult. 

Let us not deceive ourselves to- 
day. At the root of evils that at 
times provoke a revulsion of feeling 
over this entire country, resides a 
cold indifference to fundamental 
moral and spiritual principles that 
constitute the security of our peace 
and permanence. They are not fools 
or visionaries who declare that our 
finest and most wholesome institu- 
tions rest upon the foundation stones 
of the Christian faith. Bernard 
Shaw will hardly be charged with 
excess of Christian sentiment, and 
yet he said some time ago: “I am 
ready to admit that, after contem- 
plating the world for nearly sixty 
years, I see no way out of the world’s 
misery but the way which would have 
been found by Christ’s will, if He 
had undertaken the work of a prac- 
tical modern statesman.” 

Supplementing this comes 
statement of H. G. Wells: 


the 
“Until 
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a man has found God and been found 
by God, he begins at no beginning, 
he works to no end. He may have 
his partial loyalties, his scraps of 
honor, but all these things fall into 
place, and life falls into place, only 
with God—God who fights through 
men against blind force and night 
and nonexistence—who is the end, 
who is the meaning.” More and 
more this conception of a living, 
vitalizing faith is coming to be 
reckoned with, as thoughtful men 
and women see the logical drift of 
world forces. 

The Christian Church as an in- 
stitution has not, it may be said, 
been aggressive or statesmanlike 
enough. Its voice may have been too 
weak and its message devitalized. 
Surely its greatest leaders are only 
too conscious of its shortcomings 
and failures. The message of its 
prophets has at times sounded 
apologetic and insipid and its enter- 
prise has been pressed with too great 
reserve and lack of faith. This can 
no longer be if it is to survive and 
do its large share in restoring peace 
and happiness to a distracted and 
confused world. Someone says: 
“This is a wistful age.” Doubtless it 
is, but let it also be said, it is an age 
that demands the voice that speaks 
with the authority of a deep convic- 
tion and fears not the face of man. 
It is an age of big enterprises and 
it is arrested and challenged only by 
that which dares to do the large and 
adventuresome thing. Two English- 
men recently visiting this country 
observed that the biggest and most 
outstanding things they had seen in 
America were its railroad stations 
and its banks. To them these were 
the mighty witnesses of America’s 
power and distinction. Everything 


else was inconsequential. Do these 
important agencies constitute the 
index to that which we believe is most 
fundamental to our life? We can- 
not think so. Beneath all the froth 
and foam of an age that has been 
charged with being altogether ma- 
terialistic and largely superficial, 
there resides, we believe, a deep 
undercurrent of strong religious con- 
viction. 

The hour calls for a more ade- 
quate and conspicuous expression of 
this conviction, and in no place is 
the urge greater than at the capital 
of the nation. There stands our 
great Capitol building, there con- 
verge and meet, not only the vast 
interests of the country itself, but 
of the world at large. 

In more recent years, Washington 
as a capital, has focussed the vision 
and the hopes of the nations of the 
world. Defective and unstatesman- 
like as much of our legislative action 
may be, nevertheless to our people 
and to the peoples of the old world, 
Washington represents to their con- 
sciousness the highest hopes and 
aspirations of all men. We still 
cherish ideals and we are youthful 
enough to dream dreams of a better 
and happier world. The building at 
the capital of a great symbol of our 
faith has engaged the interest of the 
most thoughtful and conspicuous 
men in public life. They feel that 
somehow such a building would in 
itself make more definite and concrete 
the ideals and spiritual aspirations 
of our people. “Nothing could do 
more in this direction,” said a dis- 
tinguished leader, “than the erection 
of a great cathedral.” It was 
Robert Louis Stevenson who said: 
“Man was never so happily inspired 
as when he was building cathedrals.” 
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Washington himself had such a 
building in mind in planning the capi- 
tal of the nation. Perhaps this great 
building might be erected through 
the generosity of the few, but it 
would not then represent the high 
purposes and ideals of our people 


generally. Big as the task is, I 
make my appeal to the people of 
the country as a whole. Occupied 
as we all are with enterprises that 
touch intimately pressing human 
needs, I feel that the building of 
this great temple is an expression, a 
venture if you will, of religious faith, 
that by its very daring must result 
in the strengthening and empower- 
ing of every religious cause over the 
country. 


We need, to use Stevenson’s 
famous phrase, to “stab” ourselves 
“broad awake.” We need to give 
adequate demonstration to our belief 
in that which, in our better mo- 
ments, we hold to be basically re- 
lated to our most sacred and 
cherished institutions. We build our 
splendid universities, art galleries 
and libraries on large lines, indeed 
the very vastness of them adds dis- 
tinction to that which they rep- 
resent. Shall the Church of God 
make apology for casting its appeal 
in terms commensurate with these 
great and valuable agencies? Too 
long has the Church played the role 
of a humble mendicant, apologizing 
for that which it represents. It has 
played a role out of keeping with the 
vital importance of the tasks com- 
mitted to it. Its voice has been lost 
in the clamorings of institutions and 
agencies that have held first place 
in market place and forum. Either 
we build our civilization upon a 
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living Christian faith or we build it 
upon some system of human philos- 
ophy that repeatedly has failed 
men in times of crisis. 


We have built our national cap- 
ital on big lines, we have engaged 
the most gifted craftsmen to give 
to it beauty and endurance. The 
great dome of the Capitol is a 
symbol of our belief in the institu- 
tions we have set up. We seek now 
to give like beauty and distinction 
to that faith upon which our fathers 
builded this Republic. 

Writing of the supreme impor- 
tance of this undertaking and view- 
ing it from the standpoint of its 
practical value, the late Senator 
Edmonds said: “The capital of 
this great nation is necessarily the 
pivotal point of national religious, 
as well as political, progress on this 
continent. It is our opportunity 
to establish here our National 
Cathedral Foundation in this cen- 
tral sphere of influence. I do most 
earnestly hope that our brethren 
everywhere may be led to under- 
stand the very great importance of 
the work at Washington and help 
to the utmost of their abilities to 
carry it on. Yesterday has gone, 
tomorrow is always tomorrow, to- 
day is the time for action.” 

The National Cathedral must be 
built; built as the witness to a na- 
tion’s faith; built as the exponent 
of Americanism, an Americanism 
that believes in God and takes its 
own part; built, great and enduring, 
to conserve the institutions that 
are vital to our life and to guarantee 
to us through the ages that are to 
come, “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 
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IF I WERE A MILLIONAIRE* 
By Carmen Sy va, Queen of Rumania, 1869-1916 


E were sitting around our 
dinner table in our moun- 
tain castle of Sinaia, and 


the conversation had turned upon the 
multi-millionaires of America. 


Somebody said: “What would you 
do if you were a multi-millionaire?” 


The Princess was the first to an- 
swer, being the youngest. She said: 
“IT would have as many flowers and 
as many horses as I want.” 


An Artist-painter, Lecomte du 
Nouy, said, “I should make an arena 
in white marble, in which there would 
be games and sights for thousands 
and thousands, to make the people 
enjoy themselves.” 


The Prince said: “I should give 
the last penny to sweep my country 
of all its diseases, and make it 
healthy.” 

An Aide-de-camp said: “I should 
build ever so many model villages 
for the peasants.” 

I was the last to answer, as the 
King said never a word. I said: “I 
should build a cathedral with chapels 
for every religion in it, and an arts 
school beside it.” 

You can build ever so many houses, 
and misery will enter there; care will 
follow the inhabitants, anger and 
strife, and illness and death can’t be 
kept away. There is only one peace- 
ful house on earth, and that is God’s 
house. You leave your pain at the 
door and lift your soul up and free 
it from what makes it heavy. The 





* Reprint from an old article. 


house of God is the people’s real 
house, because there the poorest can 
be alone, which he so seldom is in his 
cottage, and the richest is nobody 
—nobody to envy, as he is nothing 
more than the poorest. 

The Romans have shown us where 
an arena leads after a certain time, 
and that amusing the people is not 
the best way of helping them. 

Flowers are lovely, but in the cruel 
winter time, if you haven’t conserva- 
tories large enough, no thousands of 
people can enjoy them; whilst a 
cathedral, if it is large enough, like 
Saint Peter’s in Rome, is warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and its 
air remains pure. There you can 
carry all your trouble and lay it 
down before the only One who under- 
stands, and go away quieter. Your 
drunken husband cannot reach you 
there; your sick child does not moan 
there; money seems so small, it does 
not seem to count; and if you are 
hungry, a beautiful organ will drive 
away even hunger for a few minutes, 
It is the only place in which every- 
body tries to be good, and lifts up 
his soul above the meanness of life. 

The arts school beside it would 
show all those who learn there to 
what heights they may reach, and 
what grandeur awaits them. They 
would become much better musicians, 
hearing the organ roll out the great- 
est masters’ greatest thoughts every 
day ; the paintings would draw their 
mind away from the dung-hills it is 
rather the fashion to paint nowa- 


days. The high vault would bring 
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them nearer to the heights they 
ought to wander in always. If I 
were a millionaire I should build a 
cathedral! 


A big library would belong to the 
necessities of that arts school, for 
nobody can be a great artist with- 
out reading and learning a great 
deal; all that makes men better, and 
less selfish, would be united round my 
cathedral. 


I can’t give food to one single 
town to satisfy it during one year; 
there would be still some unfed, and 
unclad, and out of work, which is 
the worst misery. But food for the 
soul I could give to many, to thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands in 
all ages to come. Can you leave 
Westminster Abbey and not feel bet- 
ter, not feel yourself amongst the 
grandest of your nation? Can you 
leave a very grand concert hall with- 
out feeling as if you would embrace 
the whole world, and kneel to the 
composers, whose thoughts you have 
been allowed to understand? 


I spent one evening of my life 
alone in Westminster Abbey, beside 
the organ, and even before it, play- 
ing a few chords only, in the gather- 
ing dusk, when the statues began to 
look as if they were alive and mov- 
ing, and I have felt better ever since. 
If I were a millionaire I should build 
a cathedral! 


I was in Saint Peter’s Easter, and 
I saw that all those thousands of in- 
attentive people who crowded it could 
not take away one atom of its 
grandeur and solemnity. If I were a 
millionaire I should build a cathe- 
dral! 


There my renowned ancestor was 
archbishop in the sixteenth century, 
and was Luther’s friend and wanted 
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IF I WERE A MILLIONAIRE 


to introduce the Reformation! If 
he had succeeded he would have 
averted the splitting of the churches 
and the Thirty Years’ War. The 
grand cathedral of my home, the 
cathedral of Cologne, has been the 
solace of my stormy life, and from 
early childhood upward it has com- 
forted me as no other good on this 
earth. When I come to the Rhine 
I always go to the Cathedral of 
Cologne, and enter the treasury only 
to have a look at the crosier of my 
great ancestor, Archbishop and Elec- 
tor Hermann, with the Peacock of 
our house of Weir upon it. And 
Saint Isaak, in Petersburg, has its 
own solemn grandeur, though heavier 
and more massive, less artistic, per- 
haps, but when the wonderful Rus- 
sian choirs begin to penetrate its 
vaults, one is lifted quite beyond 
earth and its miseries. 


I have never seen an Indian temple, 
but I am sure it must appeal to 
everything profound and great in 
human nature. 

My cathedral would be of white 
marble, like that of Milan, inside and 
out; not so ornamented, much 
quieter than Milan, but with columns 
that would give the feeling of a 
beechwood. A beechwood must have 
been the origin of the Gothic style. 


The Saint Mark’s Cathedral is 
perhaps the one that enters your 
soul most of all, when the sun gently 
touches the far-off columns till they 
seem lilac in all that gold; but I 
should always prefer an enormous 
height, and white marble with a first- 
rate organ, of course, and choirs like 
the Russian one, educated in the arts 
school beside the church. 


If I were a queen in a fairy tale I 
should do all that. But the queens 
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in life have never a penny to bless 
themselves with, as so many poor 
people have to be helped that there 
is never anything left for the poor 
queen; she has to be content with 
looking at other people’s beautiful 
creations. 

Make a home for the homeless, a 
place that belongs to everybody 
alike, where there are no rights and 





no precedences, no hustling, as there 
is room for all; no unkind words 
spoken, as speaking is forbidden; no 
strife, as it remains outside; the 
place in which king and beggar take 
off their hats and pray ; a place where 
your bitterest enemy is an enemy no 
longer; a place where you would be 
alone in a crowd, and surrounded by 
thousands if you were quite alone. 


AN AMERICAN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
By Cart W. AcKkERMAN 


P ANHE highest point in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia today is a 
cross. Nearby is a great steel 

crane whose arm obeys the will of the 

master mason laying the white lime- 
stone blocks in a great Gothic monu- 
ment which is arising above the sky- 
line of the nation’s capital. Higher 
above the Potomac than the Wash- 
ington shaft or the Capitol dome; 
above the giant oaks on Mount 

Saint Alban, workmen are engaged 

in the construction of a new type of 

building in the old “Federal City” 
which George Washington planned 
more than a century ago. 


Two main highways from the busy 
thoroughfares of the City lead to 
this hill overlooking government 
buildings, banks, apartment houses 
and modern homes which have grown 
like mushrooms to meet the needs of 
a population multiplied by the war 
and its aftermath. Massachusetts 
Avenue on the left and Woodley 
Road on the right, where they 
traverse Wisconsin Avenue in the 
northern sector of the District, en- 
close a sixty-five acre park which to- 


day is the mecca for travelers from 
all the states and from many parts 
of the world. Here 38,000 persons 
have assembled in a natural amphi- 
theatre formed by the sloping hills 
and heavy foliage. ‘The Close has 
been common ground for Presidents 
and hod carriers, for men and women 
of wealth and others in distress. 
Workmen have volunteered their ser- 
vices. A stone mason, in reverence 
and with grave solemnity, has mixed 
the ashes of his dead mate in the 
mortar as his sacrificial offering. 

Is it curiosity or the realization of 
President Washington’s dream of “a 
church for national purposes ;” is it 
the 14th Century Gothic buttresses 
and windows of the apse and choir, 
or the possibilities and the need of a 
great Christian church in the capi- 
tal of the nation, which attracts 
thousands of visitors each week to 
Mount Saint Alban where Washing- 
ton Cathedral is under construction? 

When Major L’Enfant made his 
plans for the Capital of the United 
States, under the personal direction 
of our first’ president, he provided 
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for “a church (to be erected) for 
national purposes such as public 
prayer, thanksgiving, funeral ora- 
tions, etc.”” 


During the administration of the 
twenty-two successors of President 
Washington nothing was done by the 
Christian peoples of America to pro- 
mote the idea of such a church. In 
1893, however, a group of citizens 
resolved to erect a cathedral in the 
City of Washington. Congress 
granted a charter for the promotion 
of religion, education and charity. 
In the intervening years progress 
has been made in the erection of 
Washington Cathedral. Today a 
new skyline is in the making. ‘The 
apse and choir of the Cathedral rise 
above the treetops overlooking the 
City of Washington, the Potomac 
valley and the hills of Virginia and 
Maryland. 


This span of thirty-one years 
covers considerable material progress 
in the erection of a “House of 
Prayer for all people,” but that ad- 
vance, steady and inspiring as it has 
been, is dwarfed by the vigorous 
growth of an idea of “a church for 
national purposes.” 


That such a church should appeal 
to the imagination of the American 
people is not an accident. That 
there should be today as many 
visitors to the Bethlehem Chapel as 
there are to Arlington or Mount 
Vernon is not due entirely to tourist 
curiosity. The revival of a century 
old idea is, doubtless, the result of a 
growing conviction among men and 
women that the architecture of pros- 
perity, exemplified in Washington 
by beautiful and serviceable public 
buildings, should include as well a 
monument to Christianity. 
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History does not record what kind 
of a church President Washington 
had in mind. Pohick church, five 
miles from Mt. Vernon mansion, 
which was built in 1768 from plans 
drawn by General Washington who 
was a member of the building com- 
mittee and a vestryman for twenty 
years, resembles a large colonial 
mansion more than the conventional 
church because it lacks both tower 
and spire. Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, however, where Washington 
was a vestryman previous to the 
Revolution, and where he was one of 
the first to buy a pew, is typical of 
early colonial church architecture. 
Washington’s early plans for “a 
church for national purposes,” how- 
ever, so far as we know, did not reach 
the architectural stage although the 
location was selected as the present 
site of the pension office. 


That the United States of today 
is not the nation of Washington’s 
period is evident. Railroads, battle- 
ships, dirigibles, the radio, the tele- 
graph and telephone, electric lights, 
super power, automobiles and daily 
newspapers make the _ structural 
character of the nation as a whole 
something quite different from that 
of a century and a half ago. Then 
the skylines of every community were 
irregularly laced by trees, house tops 
and church spires. Since then the 
material progress of this country 
has wrought skyline revolutions. In 
every large city today cathedrals of 
commerce, railroad stations and 
banks dwarf the churches of early 
America. Architecturally our na- 
tional skyline is an evidence of our 
material prosperity. 


The cross, however, which marks 
the summit of architectural develop- 
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ment in Washington, D. C., pro- 
claims that “a church for national 
purposes” is building—not a parish 
church but one of the largest cathe- 
drals in the world. When completed 
the central tower, rising on the 
foundations already built, will stand 
107 feet higher above the Potomac 
than Washington Monument. The 
Cathedral itself will accommodate 
within its massive walls 27,000 
worshipers. 


The construction of a cathedral 
in the capital naturally raises the 
question whether the United States 
can or will have a Westminster 
Abbey. When Bishop Lawrence said 
that the Church and State in Ameri- 
ca will be eternally separated, he 
voiced a universal truth. Washing- 
ton Cathedral will never be a State 
church. In this sense it will never be 
a national church. President Wash- 
ington, although a communicant of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, 
which is building Washington Cathe- 
dral, had no intention of making his 
“church for national purposes” a 
state church; the project 
rather to realize Major L’Enfant’s 
plans for a church “equally open to 


all.” 


When Washington Cathedral was 
founded it was consecrated as a 
“House of Prayer for all people.” 
As such it has been performing a 
national service in the City of Wash- 
ington récognized by many public 
men, including Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding and 
Coolidge, all of whom were members 
of different religious bodies. 


seeks 


Why has a cathedral in the capi- 
tal of the nation interested these pub- 
lic men? 


“TI believe so implicitly in the good 
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that will be done by and through this 
Cathedral, Bishop Satterlee,” said 
Theodore Roosevelt, “because I know 
that you and those with you, the 
people of your Church, the people 
of your kindred churches, to one of 
which I belong, are growing more 
and more to realize that they must 
show by their lives how well they 
appreciate the truth of the text that 
they shall be judged by their fruits. 
More and more we have grown to 
realize that the worth of the profes- 
sions of the men of any creed must 
largely be determined by the conduct 
of the men making those professions ; 
that conduct is the touchstone by 
which we must test their character 
and their service. 


“While there is much that is evil 
in the times, I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that it was a good 
many centuries ago that the Latin 
hymn was composed, which said that 
the world is very evil and that the 
times were growing late. The times 
are evil; that is, there is much that 
is evil in them. It would be to our 
shame and discredit if we failed to 
recognize that evil; if we wrapped 
ourselves in the mantle of foolish 
optimism and failed to war with 
heart and strength against the evil. 
It would be equally to our discredit 
if we sank in sullen pessimism and 
declined to strive for good because 
we feared the strength of evil. There 
is much evil; there is much good, 
too; and one of the good things is 
that more and more we must realize 
that there is such a thing as a real, 
Christian fellowship among men of 
different creeds, and that the real 
field for rivalry among and between 
the creeds comes in the rivalry of the 
endeavor to see which can render 
best service to mankind, which can 








do the work of the Lord best by do- 
ing His work for the people best.” 

President Roosevelt took an ac- 
tive interest in the Cathedral and on 
several occasions preached at the 
open air services at the Peace Cross 
which was erected after the Spanish- 
American war. On one occasion 


he said: 


“In the seventh hymn, which we 
sung, in the last line, you all joined 
in singing ‘God save the State.” Do 
you intend merely to sing that, or 
to try to do it? If you intend merely 
to sing it, your part in doing it will 
be but small. The State will be saved 
if the Lord puts it into the heart of 
the average man so to shape his life 
that the State shall be worth saving, 
and only on those terms.” 


The first President of the United 
States to preach at Washington 
Cathedral Close, before Bethlehem 
Chapel was built and opened for pub- 
lic worship, was William McKinley, 
a war president whose theme was 
“Peace.” The first President to rest 
in the crypt of the Cathedral is 
Woodrow Wilson, another war Presi- 
dent and advocate of peace. But, 
while President McKinley thought of 
the Cathedral as an influence in the 
peaceful relations between men and 
nations, President Wilson associated 
the work of the Cathedral with the 
uplifting of the community and the 
“stimulation of the nation.” Six 
months before Mr. Wilson’s death 
he wrote the Right Reverend James 
K. Freeman, D.D., the present 
Bishop of Washington: “I am glad 
to second you in any way possible 
in accomplishing the completion of 
the Cathedral here. Its completion 
will not only add greatly to the 
stately beauty of our national capi- 
tal but it will provide a center from 
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which I believe, under your guidance, 
the most useful and beneficial work 
can be done for the uplift of the com- 
munity and the stimulation of the 
nation. I hope with all my heart 
that your efforts in this matter will 
be crowned with the most complete 
success,” 


Bishop Freeman once remarked 
that the greatest preachers America 
has produced have been her states- 
men. When President Roosevelt 
spoke of the “good” which the Ca- 
thedral would do; when Woodrow 
Wilson emphasized the “stately 
beauty” of a cathedral which would 
“stimulate the nation,” they empha- 
sized the potential services of a 
cathedral. 


President Coolidge carried their 
thoughts a step further when, on 
September 18, 1923, he declared that 
Washington Cathedral “has already 
become both an adornment and an 
inspiration in the national capital. 
. . .” “Your work is to be com- 
mended,” he added, “because it rep- 
resents the foundation of all prog- 
ress, all government and all civiliza- 
tion. That foundation is religion. 
Our country is not lacking in ma- 
terial resources, and though we need 
more education, it cannot be said to 
be lacking in intelligence. But, cer- 
tainly, it has need of a greater prac- 
tical application of the truths of re- 
ligion. It is only in that direction 
that there is hope of solution of our 
economic and social problems. What- 
ever inspires and strengthens the re- 
ligious activity of the people, what- 
ever ministers to their spiritual life, 
is of supreme importance. Without 
it, all other efforts will fail. With 
it, there lies the only hope of success. 
The strength of a country is the 
strength of its religious convictions.” 
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“Tt is my hope and prayer,” said 
General John J. Pershing, “that the 
magnificent structure planned to rise 
on this ground may soon be a reality, 
a great monument to the glory of 
God and a visible evidence in the 
Capital of the Republic of the faith 
of the people in their religious insti- 
tutions.” 


All of these utterances were in- 


spired by Washington Cathedral. 


Solomon’s Temple was built by co- 
operation. King David led, the 
Princes followed and the public 
joined with them. Their offerings 
were measured as talents of gold. 
Each contributed according to his 
means and the measure of his faith. 
Cathedrals have been the most demo- 
cratic of all institutions, from their 
conception and construction to their 
services. They have been the mother 
of hospitals, of art schools and 
other democratic institutions, and, 
in Europe where cathedrals are far 
more numerous than they may be for 
decades to come on the American 
continent, they, alone, have survived 
the centuries of changes. 


Ten centuries is a long period in 
the life of a nation but not in the 
life of a cathedral. As the late 
Thomas Nelson Page observed: 


“The most enduring and spiritual 
of the material monuments of men 
which have survived the passage of 
time are the temples which men have 
created from age to age to their 


God. 


“Where the civilizations alike of 
Egypt, of Greece and of Rome have 
passed away, the sacred temples 
which sprang from them yet tower 
above the Nile, the Ionian Sea and 
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the Tiber, as though to prove that 
man’s spiritual aspirations are the 
only lasting portion of his being. 


“Every cathedral appears to me 
to stand as representative of the 
spiritual aspirations of Christendom 
and of all in Christendom who con- 
fess Christ—nay, of all who seek 
after His Truth. As towering in its 
structure, springing up into God’s 
blue heavens, high above the heads of 
men, so in its spiritual significance, 
towering above their puny divisions 
and passions and contentions, it typi- 
fies the devout worship of the one 
true God, Father and Creator and 
Master of the Universal Church. 


“These great cathedrals were built 
by the people—founded in their will- 
ing sacrifices, they express in their 
greatness the greatness of their 
builders’ devotion and piety. 


“The unity of the Church is the 
dream of God’s most devout chil- 
dren on earth. This dream may 
never be realized, so far, at least, as 
the outward manifestation is con- 
cerned; for, while men differ and feel 
keenly, so will the effects of their 
differences be manifested. But, so 
far as the substantial and essential 
union of God’s Church is concerned, 
this, I believe, is steadily coming 
nearer. More and more all branches 
of the Church must come to hold in 
common the essential Truth; more 
and more, however men may oppose 
it, the non-essentials will be differ- 
entiated from those things which are 
of the substance; more and more the 
Church must realize that its true 
power lies not in things temporal but 
in things spiritual, that its true mis- 
sion is not gain for itself, though it 
gain the whole world, but to hasten 











the coming of God’s Kingdom on 
earth. And in bringing forward this 
divine consummation every cathedral 
must perform its part; for every 
great cathedral is the expression of 
man’s aspiration to pay meet sacri- 
fice to God. Every great cathedral 
is a spiritual home of all God’s 
people. Whether it soar beside the 
Tiber, the Seine, the Loire, the 
Thames, the Hudson or the Potomac; 
whether it belong by deed or grant 
to Roman Church, English Church, 
or American Church, in the large 
sense and the true sense, it belongs 
to the Universal Church, whose mul- 
titude no man may number.” 


During five weeks, through late 
September and October, 17,000 per- 
sons visited the Curator’s office at 
Washington Cathedral where a model 
of the Cathedral occupies the center 
of the room. From there they en- 
tered “The Way of Peace” to Bethic- 
hem Chapel. Many of them climbed 
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the wooden stairs and ladders the 
better to see a cathedral under con- 
struction. Through the stone arches 
of the choir windows they looked out 
across the City to the Washington 
Monument, the Potomac and the 
Capitol dome, visible in the distance. 
Each was a spectator of a pioneer 
of cathedral democracy under con- 
struction in the capital of the Re- 
public. 


There is every indication that a 
tide of religious consciousness is 
surging throughout the United 
States. Religious conviction is be- 
ing recognized as the permanent 
foundation upon which to secure the 
blessings of liberty, peace and pros- 
perity. As this movement spreads 
will not Americans, irrespective of 
their denominationalism, look rever- 
ently to the cross above the apse of 
Washington Cathedral, not as the 
highest point in the capital, but as 
a symbol of the nation’s faith? 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
By Aurrep D., F. Hamu, L.H.D., F.A.LA. 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


HEN the Trustees of the 
Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in 1907 invited Dr. 


Ralph Adams Cram to prepare de- 
signs for the completion of the 
Cathedral, they imposed upon that 
distinguished American exponent of 
ecclesiastical Gothic the most diffi- 
cult and complex problem that any 
architect could be called upon to 
face. 


The Choir should first be con- 
sidered. It is complete except for 
certain details of carving, but wholly 
out of harmony not only with the 
new architect’s ideals of style and 
treatment, but also with the varied 
loveliness of the chapels that sur- 
round it. The Committee on Fabric 
realized the infelicity of the vaulting 
and upper part of the Apse, and 
the architect was thus at the outset 
of his studies confronted with the 
necessity of redesigning the upper 
part of the East End, in order to 
make it conform to the French 
Gothic style of the proposed Nave, 
Crossing and Transepts, which were 
already taking shape on his drawing- 
boards. 


The scale of the Cathedral is so 
colossal that each one of these parts 
would be in itself a sufficient problem 
to occupy the whole of an architect’s 
time for years. Considering his 
large general practice, the progress 
already made by Dr. Cram toward 
the solution of his six-fold problem 
in the relatively short period of six- 
teen years is an extraordinary 


achievement. ‘The mere enumeration 
of these great problems is impres- 
sive: the remodeling of the Choir; 
the interior treatment of the Cross- 
ing; the Lantern or Spire crowning 
the exterior; the plan and structure 
of the Nave and Transepts; the 
great West Front; the facades of 
the Transepts. 


The design of the Nave and the 
remodeling of the Choir have been 
brought to a final solution. The il- 
lustrations show remarkable im- 
provement in the appearance of the 
Choir, both within and without, re- 
sulting from the proposed changes. 
The Choir of Coutances supplies an 
obvious and happy precedent for the 
alteration. While this will require 
the reconstruction of the Choir 
vault and of the whole upper part of 
the Apse, fortunately it involves no 
disturbance of the massive funda- 
mental framework of the edifice. 

The proposed Nave, even more 
admirable, because more strikingly 
original, shows a length of 225 feet, 
and a width, including aisles, of 132 
feet, which puts it into the same 
class, as to size, with the colossal 
nave of the Duomo at Florence. But 
its five aisles (made necessary by the 
piers of the Crossing already in 
place) and its nine bays—four 
double bays and one western bay— 
produce an effect of scale and rich- 
ness immensely superior to the 
Italian example. It will be observed 
that three aisles are included between 
the clerestory walls, which are 
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separating 
side-aisles 


This 


carried by the piers 
the inner and outer 
on either side of the Nave. 
arrangement, although it recalls 
certain “hall churches” in Ger- 
many and France, is here carried out 
on so grand a scale and with such 
richness of membering that it will 
unquestionably surpass all European 
precedents in majesty and beauty. 
The six-part vault of the Nave, 
borne by alternately larger and 
smaller piers, has no analogue in 
America. It is a bold and success- 
ful effort to improve on its French 
prototypes. It would require more 
space than is now at command to do 
justice to the technical brilliancy 
and originality of this design, by 
which the greater part of the abut- 
ment of the colossal 56-foot vault is 
provided within the edifice, thus 
eliminating the necessity for the huge 
flying arches required in most Gothic 
designs of the French type, as, for 
example, in the Cathedrals of Paris 
and Bourges. Quite apart from any 
question of beauty or grace, it may 
be seriously questioned whether in 
our climate such arches might not 
become in time a source of danger 
rather than of security. 

Nothing comparable to this su- 
perb design has ever been executed 
or conceived in America, and the 
cathedrals of Europe may fairly be 
challenged to surpass or even to 
equal it. 

The West Front of the Nave and 
the fronts of the two Transepts, ad- 
mirable compositions all three, should 
nevertheless be considered as tenta- 
tive though advanced studies, rather 
than as definitely completed designs. 
Many years must elapse before their 
execution, during which they will re- 
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ceive further study and perhaps un- 
dergo more or less revision, inevitable 
in the progress of so colossal an en- 
terprise. It is, however, quite certain 
that their final design will conform in 
principle to the present conceptions, 
which, as shown, possess majesty and 
beauty appropriate to the rest of 
the edifice. 

The Crossing presents the most 
difficult problem of all because its 
vast dimensions, bounded by a square 
of 126 feet, are quite unexampled in 
western Gothic architecture. The 
treatment of the long and short sides 
of the octagon demanded by the 
twelve piers; the problem of the de- 
sign, construction and detail of the 
enormous vault over it, and the form 
of the lantern or spire that should 
crown it; all these are elements 
which the plans deal with in a 
tentative way, but which have 
not yet been brought to a final 
solution. When it is remembered 
that the area of this Crossing is 
nearly 16,000 feet, as against about 
5,000 or less for the majestic octa- 
gon of Ely Cathedral, and that its 
diameter of 126 feet exceeds by 18 
feet that of the rotunda of St. Paul’s, 
at London, we can gain some con- 
ception of the difficulty of the prob- 
lem. And, while bestowing well- 
earned admiration on the progress 
already made by Dr. Cram, one can 
rest assured that the skill and in- 
genuity, the daring originality and 
the artistic mastery displayed in the 
rest of this stupendous design, will 
in the end achieve an equally happy 
solution of this most difficult but 
fascinating problem. 

The final impression produced by 
these designs is one of profound ad- 
miration for the power and origi- 
nality they display. Dr. Cram’s 
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thorough scholarship in all that re- 
lates to the Gothic styles has not 
betrayed him into copying or archeo- 
logical imitation of medieval exem- 
plars. Every part of the design ex- 
hibits original thought combined with 
a powerful imagination. The adop- 
tion of a French, rather than of any 
English, type of Gothic—and the 
architect is a master equally in both 
—was a wise, almost an obvious, de- 
cision, in view of the vast dimensions 
of the edifice, which will be the larg- 
est in the English-speaking world. 
Except in their great length, none 


of the English cathedrals approaches 
St. John the Divine in dimensions. 
They fall far below it in width, 
height and scale of parts. And the 
French Gothic as here used is 
handled with such originality and 
boldness of invention as to form in 
reality a new and distinctly Amer- 
ican chapter in its development. 

If this great work be carried out 
upon the lines of these designs, it will 
be a stupendous and inspiring monu- 
ment of our faith and a triumphant 
vindication equally of American re- 
ligion and American art. 





CATHEDRAL ORGANIZATION 


By the Very Rev. G. C. F. Bratrenant, D.D. 
Dean of Washington Cathedral 


its origin in the earliest days 

of Christian History. There 
is not an ancient See on the conti- 
nent of Europe, to the knowledge of 
Archbishop Benson, which did not 
begin with a bishop surrounded by 
his body of presbyters. Cathedral 
statutes are apparently older than 
the English common law or than the 
national laws of any European state. 
A cathedral organization is the 
primitive form of church organiza- 
tion. In the evangelization of non- 
Christian countries, a bishop and 
his staff of clergy marked the begin- 
ning of organized Christianity and 
of the establishment of Christian 
civilization. 


The first work of such a body of 


men was evangelization, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to those who had 


(Oy is ccign organization has 


never heard the Gospel before. With 
the making of a certain number of 
disciples there began the work of 
caring for the poor, the needy and 
the sick in fulfillment of our Lord’s 
commandment to preach the King- 
dom of God and to heal the sick. 
As the Christian community became 
more organized, systematic effort was 
made to teach the children and, as 
soon as it was possible, churches 
were built and the worship of Al- 
mighty God was established in as 
beautiful and dignified a manner as 
the circumstances would permit. 


The extension of Christianity 
brought about, at an early date, the 
establishment of mission churches 
subordinate to the cathedral church, 
such mission churches required the 
exclusive services of one or more 
clergy. ‘These men were detached 
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by the bishop from the cathedral 
staff and assigned to such mission 
churches. Then, we have the be- 
ginning of that parochial system, 
which afterwards was more fully 
systematized in England during the 
Archbishopric of Theodore. 


In the United States of America, 
owing to the short-sightedness of the 
English bishops in colonial times, the 
church was begun on parochial lines, 
and was without bishops until after 
the Revolution. To this day, the 


organization of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
America is based largely upon 


parochial lines. 

The parochial system has pro- 
duced a remarkable development of 
spiritual homes in our _ parish 
churches. The genius of our church 
has created probably the best legis- 
lative system of any Christian body 
in the world. 

We, however, fail conspicuously 
on the executive side. We have no 
effective departmental system and 
while we recognize the diocese and 
not the parish as the unit, we leave 
the bishop to do the general work of 
the church alone and dependent upon 
such voluntary services as he can 
obtain from his parochial clergy. 

It is worthy of note that the Con- 
stitution of the Church in the United 
States was planned and discussed 
tentatively and accepted by a con- 
vention of our Church, subject to 
ratification at the next Convention, 
before the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. When, 
therefore, we see similarities, and 
they are many, between the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and that of 
the Church, it is well to remember 
that the Constitution of the Church 
came first. (Thirty-nine members of 
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the Constitutional Convention were 
Episcopalians, some of whom had 
been active in drafting the Church 
Constitution.) We cannot fail to 
note one conspicuous difference be- 
tween the two. In the Constitution 
of the United States “all executive 
power” is vested in the President. 
There is no similar power granted 
to the Bishop in the Church Consti- 
tution, and herein lies our weakness. 
A cathedral organization can do 
much to remedy this defect. 


A restoration of the cathedral 
system to the church in this coun- 
try should proceed on primitive lines. 
The Charter of Washington Cathe- 
dral provides for the creation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Foundation 
of the District of Columbia 
empowered to establish and maintain 
within the District of Columbia a 
cathedral and institutions of learn- 
ing for the promotion of religion, 
education and charity. The Consti- 
tution of Washington Cathedral pro- 
vided for the development of this 
work by the creation primarily of 
the Chapter of the Cathedral. This 
Chapter, the Constitution provides, 
is to consist of fifteen, of which the 
Bishop is to be president ex officio, 
the other fourteen being composed 
of seven clergymen and seven lay- 
men. 


The introduction of laymen into 
the Chapter of the Cathedral at 
Washington is a recognition of the 
principle of lay representation, so 
fully recognized by the American 
Church and is an innovation on the 
ancient system. On the other hand, 
the seven clerical members of the 
Chapter are formed by the constitu- 
tion into the presbytery, reverting, 
in this case, to the most ancient 
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practice of the oldest British cathe- 
drals. 


I 


The ancient presbytery was to 
be the bishop’s council of ad- 
vice. So important was this 
factor that the American Church 
has unconsciously provided for this 
particular function, seemingly of 
necessity, in the creation of the 
standing committee, for the stand- 
ing committee’s functions, so far as 
they go, are largely functions of the 
ancient presbytery of the cathedral, 
but the presbytery of the cathedral 
had also executive functions which 
have not been committed to the 
standing committee except when 
there is no bishop. It is these 
executive functions of the presby- 
tery, which the restoration of the 
cathedral system will give back to 
the church. 


The bishop’s presbytery should 
be the heads of the various executive 
departments of the church, which 
come under the bishop’s immediate 


care. As such, the heads of those 
departments should have indepen- 
dence of action, up to the limit of 
safety. Inasmuch as the bishop is 
responsible for all their acts, they 
should be a body of men chosen by 
him and of unquestioned loyalty to 
him. This is the more important be- 
cause a body of men without inde- 
pendence of action or initiation could 
by no stretch of ancient precedence 
be termed the bishop’s presbytery. 
They would rather then become 
curates, the bishop being then the 
rector of the cathedral church. The 
bishop and his presbytery thus 
formed the precedent for other modes 
of corporate organization such as 
that of a constitutional monarch and 


his ministers, the President of the 
United States and his cabinet, the 
head of a corporation and his board 
of directors. 


It is to the executive side of the 
church’s life that we must look for 
progress and a cathedral organiza- 
tion must be progressive or it is of 
no value, but in order that progress 
may be in the right direction, it must 
be based on precedent or, to express 
it in another way, it must have the 
safeguard of historical authority, 
and it must have for the future the 
security of permanence. These three 
words express best of all the three 
principles of the cathedral system, 
progressiveness, precedent and per- 
manence. 


II 


In order that the cathedral organ- 
ization might not be without a head 
in the absence of the bishop on his 
visitations and for other causes, 
chapters have a dean or an officer 
to correspond to the dean. The 
dean should be the bishop’s repre- 
sentative and agent in the general 
ordering of the work of the cathe- 
dral. He is under all circumstances 
and conditions subordinate to the 
bishop. (In modern days, the office 
of dean has come somewhat under a 
cloud because of unfortunate condi- 
tions in certain English cathedrals.) 
There are in England what are known 
as the cathedrals of the old founda- 
tion and cathedrals of the new foun- 
dation. Those of the new foundation 
are for the most part cathedrals 
which have been formed out of 
ancient abbey churches and because 
only the more important abbey 
churches became cathedrals, in many 
cases these abbeys were what were 
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known as mitred abbeys. A mitred 
abbot received that name when freed 
from allegiance to his diocesan 
bishop and was under the direct 
authority of the pope. At the time 
of the Reformation, these abbey 
churches were dissolved and later 
some of them were formed into cathe- 
dral churches; the authority of the 
pope did not revert to the bishop 
but to the Crown and the dean of 
the cathedral, who took the place of 
the mitred abbot, found himself in an 
independent position, an appointee 
of the Crown and not subject to 
the bishop. This created scandalous 
divisions of authority. There are 
many cases in which the bishop has 
not entered his cathedral for years 
at a time, owing to his differences 
with the dean. 

In spite of the encroachments, 
which in times past the office of dean 
has made upon the bishop’s pre- 
rogatives and authority, these are in 
no sense justified, nor do they mili- 
tate against the necessity for a dean. 
In order that the bishop may be 
freed from the mass of detail which 
a great organization, such as a 
cathedral should become, involves, the 
dean has a two-fold office. In the 
first place, he is charged with the 
general conduct and maintenance of 
the cathedral work and should be 
held responsible by the bishop for 
its development under the bishop’s 
instructions. He is the bishop’s 
Secretary for Administration and in 
the second place it is the dean who 
may represent the bishop and the 
church in those various civic inter- 
ests, for which the late Bishop Wil- 
liams so eloquently pleaded. 


III 


At no time in the history of the 
church have parish churches been 
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enabled to do more than reach a cer- 
tain portion of a community. There 
has always been the necessity of mis- 
sion preaching. There has always 
been the “man outside”! As in 
heathen countries, the bishop’s staff 
of clergy undertook the mission of 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, so 
in every community there should be 
a staff of preachers whose especial 
duty would be the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom. The Canon Mis- 
sioner, therefore, becomes what 
Archbishop Benson terms him “the 
Bishop’s Secretary for Missions.” 
As such, his work is not necessarily 
confined to the organization and 
maintenance of the missions in the 
diocese or of missionary work in the 
diocese, but may extend as far afield 
as opportunity may offer. 


IV 


In early days the entire education 
of the children was maintained by the 
cathedral schools. Later, when the 
parish churches became established 
parochial schools supplied what the 
cathedral schools could no longer 
completely undertake. Still later, 
the State undertook to aid the par- 
ish schools, the latest development 
being that of which we, the United 
States, have been pioneers, being the 
assumption in its entirety by the 
State of the secular education of the 
children relieving the church en- 
tirely. It is not too much to say 
that the mother of our present 
wonderful educational system, the 
mother of our schools, colleges and 
universities, is, historically, the ca- 
thedral. While the State has under- 
taken the secular education of the 
children, the church has retained the 
religious education. 

The State undertook to bear the 
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expense of the secular education of 
its children because it needed a well 
educated body of citizens for the sake 
of the State. It is no wiser for the 
church to shift the religious teach- 
ing of the children and place it on 
the shoulders of the parents than 
it would be for the State to do the 
same thing with regard to the sec- 
ular education. The church must 
train its own children for its own 
sake as well as for the sake of the 
children. In order to do this prop- 
erly, a comprehensive system of re- 
ligious education is necessary. In 
Washington, for instance, we have 
seven thousand children in the Sun- 
day schools and many Sunday 
schools have their own course of 
study so that no child can pass from 
one Sunday school to another and 
find his proper grade with any degree 
of ease. No township in the United 
States, having seven thousand chil- 
dren in its public schools, would allow 
the superintendent of one school to 
prepare his course of study inde- 
pendent of the rest. For the sake of 
the church, as well as for the sake 
of the children, we need the develop- 
ment of the Sunday School Institute 
with a department of religious edu- 
cation under the immediate direction 
of the bishop. 

The bishop’s Secretary for Re- 
ligious Education is the canon chan- 
cellor, who would have charge of the 
religious instruction of the children, 
the training of young men for the 
ministry, examinations for Holy 


Orders, while before him would lie 
the whole vast field of the student 
life of this country, that student life 
in which, to our shame be it said, 
everything under heaven is taught 
and admirably taught except the 
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religion of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 


V 


In the history of Christianity, 
some of the darkest pages are those 
which record so-called ritual con- 
troversies and this is not unreason- 
able. It is striking that in the ten 
commandments, the only one with a 
penalty attached is the second, which 
relates to false worship. The fa- 
miliar scriptural adage—that the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children unto the third and 
fourth generation—is not applied in 
the Bible to the sins of the flesh but 
to the sin of false worship. It is 
most important that the worship of 
God should be expressed in proper 
form. The cathedral officer charged 
with the due maintenance of worship 
is the precentor. It is his duty to 
see that the services are orderly and 
lawfully conducted. He has charge 
of the choir and the music of the 
cathedral. He is in reality the 
bishop’s Secretary of Public 
Worship. It is not too much to say 
that if in each diocese this officer 
of the cathedral had been retained 
from the beginning and the office 
had not been allowed to pass into 
abeyance, nine-tenths, if not all, of 
the ritual controversies would have 
been avoided for it is not conceivable 
that with an officer in each diocese, 
charged, under the bishop, with the 
wise and proper direction of public 
worship, any combined defection 
could have gained strength enough 
to develop into serious proportion. 
While the precentor has charge of 
the worship and service of the ca- 
thedral church, he should not have, 
under his sole control, the ritual or 











the ordering of the cathedral ser- 
vices. 

For the present, our Constitution 
provides that this control or order- 
ing shall be entirely in the hands of 
the bishop “and the delegation of 
any part of this power to the dean 
or the precentor, is left for future 
consideration.” Experience in Eng- 
lish cathedrals, however, has taught 
that the ritual of the cathedral 
church and the ordering of its ser- 
vices should not be in the hands of 
any one man any longer than is 
necessary, not even in the hands of 
the bishop. As soon as the proper 
precedent has been established, in 
order that there may be in the ca- 
thedral, the establishment of a per- 
manent type of service for the 
diocese, not easily changeable by 
succeeding bishops, the control of 
the ritual and the ordering of the 
cathedral service should be delegated 
by the bishop to the presbytery. 

VI 

No age of the world has been so 
noted for the development of philan- 
thropy as the one in which we are 
now living. While recognizing the 
great charities of our Church in this 
country, it is nevertheless a fact that 
those without the Church, secular or, 
as some say, “non-sectarian,” are 
greater. The growth of the asso- 
ciated charities of the charity 
organization, for instance, is the 
secular development of a work which 
the Church could undertake far bet- 
ter. Organized charity, which has 
achieved admirable results in the 
cities, is nothing but the choosing 
of some one competent man to do the 
work and then putting it in his hands 
to do. 

If the office of Canon Almoner in 
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the cathedral had not been allowed 
to drop into abeyance, there would 
be no need for any secular secretary 
for the associated charities, because 
the greater part of individual 
charity work is still done by the 
churches. The associated charities, 
for instance, in this city, are obliged 
to maintain certain stations at con- 
siderable cost, but so far as the 
Church is concerned, each parish 
church in the city is a station to be 
used without cost and the Daughters 
of the King and the other organiza- 
tions are visiting agencies capable of 
great use. What is needed is the 
placing of the charitable work of the 
Church in the hands of some one man 
in each diocese and making him re- 
sponsible for its effectiveness. The 
almoner, as such, would be the offi- 
cer to whom the hospitals, asylums 
and other institutions as well as the 
parochial charitable organizations 
would look for aid and for guidance. 

The canon almoner is the bishop’s 
Secretary for Social Service and as, 
with the other officers, his duties and 
opportunities are not limited to 
those of the city of Washington only 
but they have a wider outlook 
towards the poor, the sick, those who 
are in prison or in necessity through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land. 


VII 


In addition to the above officers 
and for the more general furtherance 
of the work of the Cathedral Foun- 
dation, other officers are required 
and these are provided in the Con- 
stitution of Washington Cathedral 
in those members of the Cathedral 
Council designated as Honorary 
Canons and Cathedral Lecturers. In 
order that the work of these clergy 
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and laymen may be systematized and 
well-ordered, following the example 
of the Cathedral Church at Truro, 
one of the remaining two of the seven 
canons forming the presbytery 
should be appointed President of the 
Honorary Canons and Cathedral 
Lecturers. According to the consti- 
tution of Washington Cathedral, 
there could be ten Honorary Canons 
and fifteen Cathedral Lecturers. 
This body of twenty-five scholarly 
men, both clerical and lay, may be- 
come a force of inestimable value 
under wise direction. It would be 
the duty of the President of the 
Honorary Canons and Cathedral 
Lecturers, under the direction of the 
Bishop, to set forth and systematize 
their work in the most effective 
manner possible. 


VIII 


Of so vital necessity is it that the 


cathedral foundation when once 
established, should never be without 
an active head and because of the 
exigencies of modern times, the 
bishop must of necessity be absent 
on visitations and for other causes 
for a greater or less extent, the 
seventh of the canons forming the 
presbytery, should be the sub-dean, 
whose duty it would be to become the 
acting dean, in the absence of both 
the bishop and the dean and to take 
such other work as might be assigned 
to him by the bishop. In many of 
the cathedrals, the order of sequence 
of the clergy composing the presby- 
tery is set forth by canon so that 
the one in proper succession becomes 
automatically the head of the chap- 


ter whenever, for any reasons, those 
in superior authority may be absent. 


IX 


Inasmuch as the work of the 
presbytery is necessarily of a gen- 
eral character and may often call 
individual members away from im- 
portant service in the cathedral it- 
self, to the end that the cathedral 
services may be maintained in due 
order, without interruption, minor 
canons or priests-vicar, as they are 
called in many of the English cathe- 
drals, are provided. According to 
the same ancient precedent, their 
number should be, in Washington 
Cathedral, limited to seven, that is 
to say, one for each member of the 
Presbytery. The duties of the Minor 
Canons should be primarily the main- 
tenance of the daily services in the 
Cathedral and such other work as 
may be assigned to them under the 
Bishop’s direction by the Canon to 
whom they are appointed. 

Four words suggest the character 
of cathedral organization: It is 
primitive, the oldest of all Christian 
organizations, and it has by no 
means outgrown its usefulness and 
its possibilities; it is progressive, 
though not necessarily from a politi- 
cal standpoint ; it consists of a body 
of men under the bishop not ham- 
pered by the parochial ties, but free 
for active missionary work. It is a 
popular institution, able to bring all 
sorts and conditions of men together. 
It is the one organization that out- 
lasts the rise and fall of the nations 
and the changes of government—the 
most permanent of all institutions. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
From an English Contributor 


r NHE history of Liverpool as a 
separate diocese dates only 
from the year 1880. The See 

of Liverpool was formed in pursu- 

ance of the Bishoprics Act of 1878, 

and two years later the Parish 

Church of St. Peter was assigned 

to the Diocese as its Cathedral. In 

1885 an Act of Parliament was ob- 

tained which incorporated the Liver- 

pool Cathedral Committee, and au- 
thorized the erection of a cathedral 
on a site on the west side of St. 

George’s Hall, where St. John’s 

Church then stood. 


Various difficulties, however, arose, 
which showed that the time was not 
yet ripe for so great an enterprise, 
and the whole scheme was dropped. 
In 1900 Dr. Chavasee succeeded 


Bishop Ryle. Shortly afterwards he 
appointed a small committee to con- 
sider the revival of the project, and 
to select a site for the erection of 


the cathedral. They unanimously 
recommended the site known as St. 
James’ Mount. In February, 1903, 
the payment to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration of 10,000 pounds for the 
site was completed, plus 1300 pounds 
for the reversionary interest of sev- 
eral leases and after payment had 
been made for the immediate posses- 
sion of the houses on the site, the 
total payment amounted to 19,424 
pounds. In the meantime, with a 
view to the selection of an architect, 
an advertisement had been issued in- 
viting the submission of portfolios of 
drawings, in response to which 103 
portfolios were sent in. These were 
publicly exhibited and carefully ex- 


amined by Messrs. G. F. Bodley, R. 
A., and R. Norman Shaw, R. A., the 
Advisory Architects. Final selection 
was made of the design of Mr. Giles 
Gilbert Scott, grandson of Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, R. A. In view of the fact 
that Mr. Scott was only 21 years of 
age, it was agreed that Mr. G. F. 
Bodley should be appointed Joint 
Architect in order that his long ex- 
perience might reassure the public as 
to the practical conduct of the work, 
at any rate in its initial stages. (Mr. 
Gilbert Scott was knighted by His 
Majesty after the Consecration of 
the Cathedral on July 19, 1924.) 
Work on the site was immediately 
begun, and on the 19th of July, 
1904, King Edward VII came to 
Liverpool, accompanied by Queen 
Alexandra, for the laying of the 
foundation stone. The Chapter 
House is the gift of the Freemasons 
of the Province of West Lancashire, 
and the corner stone was laid in 
July, 1906, by the Duke of Con- 
naught. In the year 1910 the 
Consecration of the completed Lady 
Chapel took place. Building opera- 
tions on the main site, inter- 
rupted by the War, were resumed 
with renewed activity after the War, 
and in 1923 sufficient progress had 
been made to enable the Committee to 
fix the Consecration for the following 
year. July 19, 1924, was the date 
chosen for the Consecration and 
King George V and Queen Mary 
were present at the ceremony. 
Liverpool Cathedral, the first 
Anglican Cathedral to be con- 
structed in the Northern Province, 
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and the third in the whole of Eng- 
land, since the Reformation, will, 
when completed, be the largest church 
in the country, and inferior in point 
of size only to St. Peter’s and Seville 
amongst the cathedrals of the world. 


While the style is Gothic, it is 
Gothic of no particular country or 
period. The building was conceived 
not as an essay in early English, 
decorated or perpendicular architec- 
ture, still less as an attempt to 
achieve record dimensions, but as a 
solution of two definite problems. 
First, how to design a building which, 
while conforming to English litur- 
gical requirements, would accommo- 
date within hearing distance of the 
preacher much larger congregations 
than were ever contemplated by 
medieval church builders. Second, to 
produce on the individual the sense 
of reverent awe, which though as- 
sociated with size is dependent on 
something far more subtle than mere 
bigness. The:achitect’s solution of 
these problems has resulted in a 
building which, when completed, will 
probably be regarded as marking the 
beginning of a new epoch in English 
Ecclesiastic, and perhaps Civic, 
Architecture. Regarded purely from 
the point of view of composition, the 
Cathedral is classic rather than 
Gothic in spirit. But if the 
bones are classic, the flesh in which 
they are clothed is pure Gothic, pure 
because it is living and not a mere 
aggregation of dead styles. 


A word might perhaps be added 
on the architect’s use of color. The 
key-note has of necessity been struck 
by the use of local sandstone, the 
warm rose tints of which dominate 
both the interior and exterior, but 
color values have been studied, not 
only in the design of the glass but 


in the choice of marbles for the floor, 
the special treatment of the oak, the 
use of toned gold in the reredos and 
bronze in the light pendants, and 
even in the selection of the kneelers. 


There are two methods which may 
be adopted in building a cathedral, 
assuming, as is almost inevitable, 
that sufficient funds are not available 
to complete the whole structure at 
one time. Either the fabric may be 
completed and decoration and fur- 
nishing left to future generations, 
or the fabric may be built in sections 
as funds permit, but each section 
completed in every detail before the 
next is undertaken. Westminster 
Cathedral is an example of the 
first method, Liverpool of the 
second, 


No question is more often asked 
with reference to the Cathedral that 
“When will it be finished?” and no 
question is more difficult to answer. 
The present section has taken twenty 
years to build, and as there are at 
least three more sections, viz., Cen- 
tral Space (with the Western Tran- 
septs), Nave, and Tower to be com- 
pleted, there would seem justification 
for those who consider that at least 
a further fifty or sixty years must 
elapse before the last stone is placed 
in position. Against this it can be 
urged that, during the four years 
1917-1920, little more than mainte- 
nance work was done on the site; also 
that the portion already built is far 
more complex and therefore took far 
longer to build than the remaining 
sections are likely to take. The next 
section to be undertaken, the Great 
Central Space and two Western 
Transepts, can, it is estimated, be 
built in six to seven years, and if 
sufficient funds were then available, 
the Nave and Tower could subse- 
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quently be completed in approxi- 
mately the same time. Everything 
naturally depends on whether finan- 
cial support in the future is forth- 
coming on the same generous scale 
as in the past; but from a construc- 
tional point of view there is nothing 
to prevent the Cathedral being 
finished in fifteen to twenty years 
from the present time. 


Professor C. H. Reilly, of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, writing in the 
Manchester Guardian describing the 
interior of Liverpool Cathedral, said: 


“One does not feel crushed but 
lifted up. I take it that that is due 
to the sweetness and beauty of the 
lines. One has no sense of depres- 
sion as one has in St. Peter’s. There 
is no overloading of ornament on the 
one hand, nor excess of grim severity 
on the other. There is undoubtedly 
a sense of power and of stark 
strength, but best of all, there is a 
feeling that the world is shut out and 
that one is in a holy place.” 






Hon. 


a HIS is a Christian Nation,” 
said the United States Su- 
preme Court in the famous 


decision handed down by the Court, 
February 29, 1892. The opinion 


rendered by Mr. Justice Brewer is 
reprinted from U. S. Reports, Vol. 
143 page 457 in the case of the 
Church of the 
United States. 


Holy Trinity vs. 


U. S—A CHRISTIAN NATION 
Decision of the United States Supreme Court by the late 
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A special correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph observed 
that “Liverpool Cathedral marks an 
epoch in English architecture. When 
completed the great church will be 
something more than the finest ex- 
ample of modern Gothic. It is Gothic 
not in the sense of gathering and 
using dead styles, but in the spirit 
which informs it. It is the living 
expression of a genius of our own 
age and owes no more to the past 
than do the original conception and 
execution of the artist of any age.” 

According to the art critic of the 
London Truth, “Mr. Scott’s design is 
not less modern in character than in 
its relation to the city as a whole. 

- + No memory of the past has 
been allowed to distract attention 
from the practical needs of the pres- 
ent and future. . It is diffi- 
cult to think of any modern build- 
ing, in any style of architecture, 
which goes so far in the direction 
of releasing the spirit from the let- 
ter of style.” 


Davin J. BREwER 


The renaissance of national inter- 
est in religion so evident in the 
United States today justifies the re- 
printing of the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Brewer as a contribution to 
present-day documents on Chris- 
tianity. The decision follows: 

Plaintiff in error is a corporation, 
duly organized and incorporated as 
a religious society under the laws of 
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the State of New York. E. Wal- 
pole Warren was, prior to Septem- 
ber, 1887, an alien residing in Eng- 
land. In that month the plaintiff in 
error made a contract with him, by 
which he was to remove to the city of 
New York and enter into its service 
as rector and pastor; and in pur- 
suance of such contract, Warren did 
so remove and enter upon such ser- 
vice. It is claimed by the United 
States that this contract on the part 
of the plaintiff in error was forbid- 
den by the act of February 26, 1885, 
23 Stat. 332, c. 164, and an action 
was commenced to recover the pen- 
alty prescribed by that act. The 
Circuit Court held that the contract 
was within the prohibition of the 
statute, and rendered judgment ac- 
cordingly (36 Fed. Rep. 803); and 
the single question presented for our 
determination is whether it erred in 
that conclusion. 
** * * & 


It must be conceded that the act 
of the corporation is within the let- 
ter of this section, for the relation 
of rector to his church is one of ser- 
vice, and implies labor on the one 
side with compensation on the other. 
Not only are the general words labor 
and service both used, but also, as 
it were to guard against any narrow 
interpretation and emphasize a 
breadth of meaning, to them is added 
“of any kind”; and, further, as 
noticed by the Circuit Judge in his 
opinion, the fifth section, which 
makes specific exceptions, among 
them professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers and domestic 
servants, strengthens the idea that 
every other kind of labor and service 
was intended to be reached by the 
first section. While there is great 
force to this reasoning, we cannot 


think Congress intended to denounce 
with penalties a transaction like that 
in the present case, It is a familiar 
rule, that a thing may be within the 
letter of the statute and yet not 
within the statute, because not within 
its spirit, nor within the intention of 
its makers. This has been often as- 
serted, and the reports are full of 
cases illustrating its application. 
This is not the substitution of the 
will of the judge for that of the legis- 
lator, for frequently words of gen- 
eral meaning are used in a statute, 
words broad enough to include an 
act in question, and yet a considera- 
tion of the whole legislation, or of 
the circumstances surrounding its 
enactment, or of the absurd results 
which follow from giving such broad 
meaning to the words, makes it un- 
reasonable to believe that the legis- 
lator intended to include the particu- 
lar act. 
** * @# & 


Again, another guide to the mean- 
ing of a statute is found in the evil 
which it is designed to remedy; and 
for this the court properly looks at 
contemporaneous events, the situa- 
tion as it existed, and as it was 
pressed upon the attention of the 


legislative body. United States vs. 
Union Pacific Railroad, 91 U. S. 72, 
79. The situation which called for 
this statute was briefly but fully 
stated by Mr. Justice Brown when, 
as District Judge, he decided the case 
of United States vs. Craig, 28 Fed. 
Rep. 795, 798: ‘The motives and 
history of the act are matters of 
common knowledge. It had become 
the practice for large capitalists in 
this country to contract with their 
agents abroad for the shipment of 
great numbers of an ignorant and 
servile class of foreign laborers, un- 
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der contracts, by which the employer 
agreed, upon the one hand, to pre- 
pay their passage, while, upon the 
other hand, the laborers agreed to 
work after their arrival for a cer- 
tain time at a low rate of wages. 
The effect of this was to break down 
the labor market, and to reduce 
other laborers engaged in like occu- 
pation to the level of the assisted im- 
migrant. The evil finally became so 
flagrant that an appeal was made 
to Congress for relief by the passage 
of the act in question, the design of 
which was to raise the standard of 
foreign immigrants, and to discoun- 
tenance the migration of those who 
had not sufficient means in their own 
hands, or those of their friends, to 
pay their passage.” 

It appears also, from the peti- 
tions, and in the testimony presented 
before the committees of Congress, 
that it was this cheap unskilled labor 
which was making the trouble, and 
the influx of which Congress sought 
to prevent. It was never suggested 
that we had in this country a sur- 
plus of brain toilers, and, least of 
all, that the market for the services 
of Christian ministers was depressed 
by foreign competition. Those were 
matters to which the attention of 
Congress, or of the people, was not 
directed. So far, then, as the evil 
which was sought to be remedied in- 
terprets the statute, it also guides 
to an exclusion of this contract from 
the penalties of the act. 

* * * # «@ 


We find, therefore, that the title 
of the act, the evil which was in- 
tended to be remedied, the circum- 
stances surrounding the appeal to 
Congress, the reports of the commit- 
tee of each house, all concur in 
affirming that the intent of Congress 
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was simply to stay the influx of this 
cheap unskilled labor. 

But beyond all these matters no 
purpose of action against religion 
can be imputed to any legislation, 
state or national, because this is a 
religious people. This is historically 
true. From the discovery of this 
continent to the present hour, there 
is a single voice making this affirma- 
tion. The commission to Christopher 
Columbus, prior to his sail westward, 
is from “Ferdinand and Isabella, by 
the grace of God, King and Queen 
of Castile,” etc., and recites that “it 
is hoped that by God’s assistance 
some of the continents and islands in 
the ocean will be discovered,” etc. 
The first colonial grant, that made 
to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584, was 
from “Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God, of England, Fraunce and Ire- 
land, queene, defender of the faith,” 
etc.; and the grant authorizing him 
to enact statutes for the government 
of the proposed colony provided that 
“they be not against the true Chris- 
tian faith nowe professed in the 
Church of England.” The first 
charter of Virginia, granted by King 
James I in 1606, after reciting the 
application of certain parties for a 
charter, commenced the grant in 
these words: “We greatly commend- 
ing, and graciously accepting of, 
their Desires for the Furtherance of 
so noble a Work, which may, by the 
Providence of Almighty God, here- 
after tend to the Glory of his Divine 
Majesty, in propagating of Chris- 
tian Religion to such People, as yet 
live in Darkness and miserable Igno- 
rance of the true Knowledge and 
Worship of God, and may in time 
bring the Infidels and Savages, liv- 
ing in those parts, to human Civility, 
and to a settled and quiet Govern- 
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ment; DO, by these our Letters 
Patents, graciously accept of, and 
agree to, their humble and well-in- 
tended Desires.” 

48 @ « 


In the charter of privileges 
granted by William Penn to the 
province of Pennsylvania, in 1701, 
it is recited: “Because no People 
can be truly happy, though under 
the greatest Enjoyment of Civil 
Liberties, if abridged of the Free- 
dom of their Consciences, as to their 
Religious Profession and Worship ; 
And Almighty God being the only 
Lord of Conscience, Father of Lights 
and Spirits; and the Author as well 
as Object of all divine Knowledge, 
Faith and Worship, who only doth 
enlighten the Minds, and persuade 
and convince the Understandings of 
People, I do hereby grant and de- 
clare,” etc. 

Coming nearer to the present time, 
the Declaration of Independence 
recognizes the presence of the Divine 
in human affairs in these words: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” “We, therefore, the Represen- 
tatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress, As- 
sembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the Name 
and by Authority of the good People 
of these Colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare,” etc.: “And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the Protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 


If we examine the constitutions of 
the various states we find in them a 
constant recognition of religious 
obligations. Every constitution of 
every one of the forty-four states 
contains language which either di- 
rectly or by clear implication recog- 
nizes a profound reverence for re- 
ligion and an assumption that its 
influence in all human affairs is es- 
sential to the well being of the com- 
munity. This recognition may be in 
the preamble, such as is found in the 
constitution of Illinois, 1870: “We, 
the people of the State of Illinois, 
grateful to Almighty God for the 
civil, political and religious liberty 
which He hath so long permitted us 
to enjoy, and looking to Him for a 
blessing upon our endeavors to secure 
and transmit the same unimpaired 
to succeeding generations,” etc. 

** © * @ 


Even the Constitution of the 
United States, which is supposed to 
have little touch upon the private 
life of the individual, contains in the 
First Amendment a declaration com- 
mon to the constitutions of all the 
States, as follows: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,” etc. And also 
provides in Article I, section 7 (a 
provision common to many constitu- 
tions), that the Executive shall have 
ten days (Sundays excepted) within 
which to determine whether he will 
approve or veto a bill. 

There is no dissonance in these 
declarations. There is a universal 
language pervading them all, having 
one meaning ; they affirm and reaffirm 
that this is a religious nation. These 
are not individual sayings, declara- 
tions of private persons; they are 
organic utterances; they speak the 
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voice of the entire people. While 
because of a general recognition of 
this truth the question has seldom 
been presented to the courts, yet we 
find that in Updegraph vs. The Com- 
monwealth, 11 S. & R. 394, 400, it 
was decided that, “Christianity, gen- 
eral Christianity, is, and always has 
been, a part of the common law of 
Pennsylvania ; . » not Chris- 
tianity with an established church, 
and tithes, and spiritual courts; but 
Christianity with liberty of con- 
science to all men.” And in The 
People vs. Ruggles, 8 Johns. 290, 
295, Chancellor Kent, the great com- 
mentator on American law, speaking 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, said: “The 
people of this State, in common with 
the people of this country, profess 
the general doctrines of Christianity, 
as the rule of their faith and prac- 
tice; and to scandalize the author of 
these doctrines is not only, in a re- 


ligious point of view, extremely im- 
pious, but, even in respect to the 
obligations due to society, is a 
gross violation of decency, and good 


order. The free, equal and 
undisturbed enjoyment of religious 
opinion, whatever it may be, and free 
and decent discussion on any re- 
ligious subject, is granted and se- 
cured; but to revile, with malicious 
and blasphemous contempt, the re- 
ligion professed by almost the whole 
community, is an abuse of that right. 
Nor are we bound, by any expres- 
sions in the Constitution as some 
have strangely supposed, either not 
to punish at all, or to punish indis- 
criminately, the like attacks upon the 
religion of Mahomet or of the Grand 
Lama; and for this plain reason, 
that the case assumes that we are a 
Christian people, and the morality 
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of the country is deeply ingrafted 
upon Christianity, and not upon the 
doctrines or worship of those im- 
posters.” And in the famous case 
of Vidal vs. Girard’s Executors, 2 
How. 127, 198, this court, while sus- 
taining the will of Mr. Girard, with 
its provision for the creation of a 
college into which no minister should 
be permitted to enter, observed: “It 
is also said, and truly, that the 
Christian religion is a part of the 
common law of Pennsylvania.” 

If we pass beyond these matters 
to a view of American life as ex- 
pressed by its laws, its business, its 
customs and its society, we find 
everywhere a clear recognition of 
the same truth. Among other mat- 
ters note the following: The form of 
oath universally prevailing, conclud- 
ing with an appeal to the Almighty; 
the custom of opening sessions of all 
deliberative bodies and most conven- 
tions with prayer; the prefatory 
words of all wills, “In the name of 
God, amen”; the laws respecting the 
observance of the Sabbath, with the 
general cessation of all secular busi- 
ness, and the closing of courts, legis- 
latures, and other similar public as- 
semblies on that day; the churches 
and church organizations which 
abound in every city, town and ham- 
let; the multitude of charitable 
organizations existing everywhere un- 
der Christian auspices; the gigantic 
missionary associations, with general 
support, and aiming to establish 
Christian missions in every quarter 
of the globe. These, and many other 
matters which might be noticed, add 
a volume of unofficial declarations to 
the mass of organic utterances that 
this is a Christian nation. In the 
face of all these, shall it be believed 
that a Congress of the United States 
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intended to make it a misdemeanor 
for a church of this country to con- 
tract for the services of a Christian 
minister residing in another nation? 

Suppose in the Congress that 
passed this act some member had 
offered a bill which in terms declared 
that, if any Roman Catholic church 
in this country should contract with 
Cardinal Manning to come to this 
country and enter into its service 
as pastor and priest; or any Epis- 
copal church should enter into a like 
contract with Canon Farrar; or any 
Baptist church should make similar 
arrangements with Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon; or any Jewish synagogue with 
some eminent Rabbi, such contract 
should be adjudged unlawful and 
void, and the church making it be 
subject to prosecution and punish- 
ment, can it be believed that it would 
have received a minute of approving 


thought or a single vote? Yet it is 
contended that such was in effect the 
meaning of this statute. The con- 
struction invoked cannot be accepted 
as correct. It is a case where there 
was presented a definite evil, in view 
of which the legislature used general 
terms with the purpose of reaching 
all phases of that evil, and there- 
after, unexpectedly, it is developed 
that the general language thus em- 
ployed is broad enough to reach cases 
and acts which the whole history and 
life of the country affirm could not 
have been intentionally legislated 
against. It is the duty of the courts, 
under those circumstances, to say 
that, however broad the language of 
the statute may be, the act, although 
within the letter, is not within the 
intention of the legislature, and 
therefore cannot be within the 
statute. 


anes —i>——~>— 


BISHOP CLAGGETT’S LETTERS 


From the archives of WasHincton CATHEDRAL LiprRary 


4 SHE first bishop of a Chris- 
tian body to be consecrated 
on American soil was the first 

bishop to be buried in the crypt of 

The Bethlehem Chapel of Washing- 

ton Cathedral. 

In 1898, the General Convention, 
meeting in Washington, decided that 
the mortal remains of the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas John Claggett, D.D., and 
his faithful wife, should be trans- 
ferred from the obscurity of a 
Maryland country parish (Croom) 
to the capital. On November 1, of 
that year, Bishop Satterlee officiated 
at the committal services. 

Bishop Claggett was elected the 
first Bishop of Maryland at Annap- 
olis, May 31, 1792. 


Recently four letters, written by 
Bishop Claggett from 1808 to 1813, 
brown with age but still legible, were 
given to Washington Cathedral and 
they are here presented for the first 
time to the public. 

The letters were written to Bishop 
Claggett’s daughter, Priscilla Eliza- 
beth Chew, and to his son-in-law, 
John Hamilton Chew, and were pre- 
sented to the Cathedral by Elizabeth 
Chew Williams. 


Croom, February 17, 1808 
My dear Sir, 

I take this opportunity by Mr. 
Jorland who is about to cross to 
your Shore to inform you that your 
friends here are in tollerable good 
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health, except my own which is as 
good as it usually has been for sev- 
eral years past—We have not heard 
from you or your’s for a great while 
past ; the Doctor told us, that Prissy 
intended over in all this month & we 
have looking towards ye woods on 
every good day for a week or two 
past—“hope travels with us thro 
life nor quits us when we die.” Be- 
fore this reaches you you will have 
heard that ye Prince regent of 
Portugal with his family has left his 
country & his throne there, for ye 
Brasils rather than give up his an- 
cient allies, & benefactors ye British, 
& succumb to Bonepartee. What an 
instance this of gratitude & magna- 
nimity? How rare in our degenerate 
age! Pray what do you think will 
be its effects on ye politicks of ye 
World? The World is too much 
sunk (you will say) in iniquity to 
suffer it to have any effect in stop- 
ping it, in its mad career to destruc- 
tion. “The Lord reigns, let ye Earth 
rejoice.”—I have by Mr. Jorland, 
sent the two last numbers of your & 
Mr. E. Reynolds Magazines together 
with ye index, the Publisher has ad- 
vertised for his pay, the price is 2$ 
& a quarter for ye sett, postage & 
all; be pleased to inform Mr. E. 
Reynolds of this circumstance be- 
fore you come over. Our tenderest 
love for our dear Children & I re- 
main my dear Sir, 
Very affectionately 
Your Father 


Thos. Jno. Claggett. 


Croom July 13th, 1809 
My dear Child 
It has been so long since we have 
heard from you & yours that we are 
uneasy and have sent Manney & Will 
to know how you all are, and to tell 
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you; that your Mother & myself are 
both very anxious for you to come 
to Croom as soon as you can make 
it convenient ; to be sick anywhere is 
bad, but to be so on the bay side in 
ye autumnal season during ye prev- 
alence of bilious diseases & muskotow 
is distroying indeed ; if you will agree 
to come up (illegible) shall meet you 
anywhere you will appoint to assist 
you in getting up at any time you 
will fix on. The smallpox is in 
Nottingham & ye young blacks have 
had ye measels here very slightly, 
but they have been all well of ye 
measels for a fortnight past, & if any 
more should take it they might be 
easily kept at a distance from your 
children. My health, (thanks be to 
God) has been better since Whitsun- 
tide ytn usual & I should have been to 
see you before now but have been 
impeded by a press of business as 
well as that of ye Church as my own 
little affairs. (Illegible) brought in 
letters from your brothers in Mont- 
gomery, they are all well, & anxious- 
ly enquire after their friends at 
Upper Bennet—your mother is in 
good health, your sister Polly pretty 
well, Betsy has been at Major Wil- 
liams & at George Town for 10 days 
past, we expect her at home on 
Friday next. I expect to set out on 
Monday next on a visitation to ye 
City of George Town which will em- 
ploy me most of the next week. Our 
tenderest love to Mr. Chew & our 
dear children—tell Mr. Chew I have 
had his money for ye horse ever since 
I returned from Baltimore, but have 
had no opportunity to send it to him, 
& even now I fear to send it by 
(illegible) as he is such a heedless 
fellow, but if he will send a careful 
person to Nottingham ferry, at any 
time he will fix on, I will ride down & 
send it over if he should want it much 
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before you & he come over. Your 
Mother wishes you to enquire whether 
she could get a couple of counter- 
pains wove like your cotton one on 
your side ye water & at what price? 
She sends by (illegible) a frock 
apiece for the children, and a shawl 
for her name sake. I do not know 
whether it is like Joseph’s coat or not 
as to colours, but I suspect (tho’ 
she will not own it) that she has some 
of Father Jacob’s partialities about 
her—but be that as it may, I am sure 
she joins me fervently in prayers & 
best wishes for the temporal and 
eternal happiness of you & yours. 
Into God’s Holy keeping I commend 


_— Thos. Jno. Claggett. 


Croom Feby 19 1813 


My dear Daughter 

My desire to see you & my dear 
grand children is, & has been for a 
long time past very great; but my 
age, many & painful infirmities, & the 
bad weather this winter have pre- 
vented all exertions to give myself 
that pleasure, & a late Spring attack 
of my disorder in my breast & shoul- 
der precludes all hope of ye gratifica- 
tion of seeing you untill you come up 
in the Spring. I hear with pleasure 
yt Saml. & Mary are rapidly pro- 
gressing in Science & I hope their 
master will early endeavor to initiate 
them in ye knowledge of their duty to 
our great Creator, without wh. 
knowledge all other Science is vain & 
will serve only to make them more 
dangerous seducers of their unweary 
fellow creatures here & will enhance 
their guilt hereafter. Your love for 
them I am well assured will induce 
you to spare no pains to bring them 
up in ye fear & nurture of ye Lord. 
The examples recorded in ye bible 


particularly ye Call of Monica (?) 
give great reason to hope that ye 
admonitions & prayers of a pious 
mother will be attended to. I have 
nothing new worthy of your atten- 
tion to write you, the world here- 
abouts goes on much as usual, some 
dying, & some marrying to fill up ye 
chasm & almost all too regardless of 
the awful realities of ye eternal 
world. May God give us grace my 
dear daughter to use this world in 
not abusing it. May the one thing 
needful be ye good part which we 
may choose here, & when we go hence 
may we meet in that happy place wh. 
our dear Redeemer has gone before 
to prepare for all his faithfull fol- 
lowers—My tenderest love to Mr. 
Chew & to particular friends on ye 
bay who may inquire about me. May 
God bless you all in time & in eternity 
particularly prays— 
Your affectionate father, 


Thos. J. Claggett. 


Croom May 25th 1813— 
Very dear Daughter, 


Our desire to hear from you and 
yours has induced me to send your 
Brother Charles Nicholas down for 
that purpose, we hope on his return 
to hear that you are all well & that 
your fears from ye enemy have sub- 
sided. It is said there is a large 
French Fleet expected by Admiral 
Warren on our Coast, & that, that 
was ye cause of his so suddenly leav- 
ing our Bay, if they do come, I sup- 
pose they will afford him some em- 
ploy & for a time at least will divert 
his attention from our coasts & bays 

My anxiety to see you has been for 
a long time very great—I have for 
six weeks past laboured under a 
severe fit of my gouty complaint 
which continues to afflict me severely, 
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& calls forth all my patience & resig- 
nation to ye will of my Heavenly 
Father, I will by His grace endeavor 
to cause these afflictions to work out 
for me a far more exceeding & eternal 
weight of glory & do my dear Child 
assist me with your prayers in this 
resolution, my tenderest love to Mr. 
Chew & our dear Children may God 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD! 


bless you all prays daily your affec- 
tionate father. 


Thos. Jno. Claggett. 


Note: Original of this letter was 
given on Feb. 26, 1925, to Dr. 
Marcus Benjamin to incorporate in 
the Cathedral collection of Bishop’s 
autographs. 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD! 


ApmirAL GEorGE Dewey 


Admiral George Dewey, the hero 
of Manila Bay, now rests in the 
Bethlehem Chapel of Washington 
Cathedral. Simple wreaths in a re- 


cessed window of the Chapel, opposite 
the tomb of Woodrow Wilson, mark 
his burial place until a more adequate 


memorial is built. 

On the morning of Friday, March 
27, the newspapers carried a brief 
announcement of the plans for re- 
moving the body of Admiral Dewey 
from the mausoleum at Arlington. 
On Saturday, March 28, the transfer 
was made. 

Mrs. Dewey’s statement, issued 
from her home at 1601 K Street, 
read: 


“T have respectfully requested 
authority from the War Department 
to remove the body of my late hus- 
band, Admiral George Dewey, U. S. 
Navy, from the mausoleum at 
Arlington. Mr. George G. Dewey 
of Chicago, son of the Admiral, con- 
curs in this request. 

“As Admiral Dewey was a devout 
communicant of the Episcopal 
Church and for many years an active 
and devoted member of the Chapter 


of Washington Cathedral, I have 
asked that his body rest in the crypt 
of the Bethlehem Chapel until an 
adequate memorial can be built in the 
Cathedral. 

“Both the War Department and 
the Chapter of the Cathedral have 
granted my request.” 

At 1 o’clock Saturday the horse- 
drawn caisson left Arlington for the 
Cathedral. The procession included 
Mrs. Dewey and Admiral Dewey’s 
son, George G. Dewey of Chicago; 
the Secretary of the Navy and Rear 
Admiral Spencer H. Wood, retired, 
who was Mrs. Dewey’s representative 
in the transfer; the honorary pall- 
bearers, Admiral C. J. Badger, 
Admiral H. Rodman, Admiral E. W. 
Eberle, Admiral Hilary Jones, 
Admiral G. T. Colvocoresses, Admi- 
ral Spencer S. Wood, General Dion 
Williams, and Mr. Charles C. Glover. 

The procession was met at the en- 
trance to the Bethlehem Chapel by 
a guard of honor representing the 
Navy Department, and the Navy 
Band playing “Nearer My God to 
Thee.” The Bishop of Washington 
and the Cathedral clergy and choir 
met the casket at the Benedictus 
Doorway after its removal from the 
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caisson, at 2:30 o’clock, and the 
choir took up the strains of “Nearer 
My God to Thee” as the procession 
marched into the chapel for the com- 
mittal service. 


The brief service included the 
Lord’s Prayer, two special collects 
by Bishop Freeman, the twenty- 
third psalm by Dean Bratenahl, a 
hymn—*Sun of My Soul”—by the 
choir, and the benediction by Bishop 
Freeman. Mrs. Dewey dropped a 
sprig of laurel on the casket after it 
was lowered into the vault. 


The Private Record of Bishop 
Satterlee, as recorded in Bishop 
Brent’s book “A Master Builder, the 
Life and Letters of Henry Yates 
Satterlee, the First Bishop of Wash- 
ington,” recalls how vividly Admiral 
Dewey was in Bishop Satterlee’s 
mind at the time the first step was 
taken to build Washington Cathe- 
dral: 


“I shall never forget,’ Bishop 
Satterlee wrote, “the sensations with 
which, at the Board meeting, it was 
voted to buy the land. All knew the 
responsibility of raising the money 
depended chiefly on me. On the pre- 
ceding Sunday, at Twilight Park, 
September 4th, I had walked out in- 
to the woods with the feeling that 
this was the last Sunday I should be 
free for many years, and that next 
Sunday my life would be practically 
mortgaged for $145,000. Then I 
thought of Admiral Dewey at Ma- 
nila, and how for the sake of his coun- 
try he had taken his life in his hands ; 
how, if he had been beaten at Manila, 
there was absolutely nowhere for his 
fleet to go; how they would be port- 
less, coalless, homeless, disabled. 
Then I felt, ‘If Dewey can do this 
for country, surely I can take a 
different kind of risk for God.’ 


“Yet, when at the Board meeting 
I took up the pen to sign the con- 
tract for the purchase of the Cathe- 
dral property, it required as much 
nerve and courage as I have ever 
put forth, 

“Fourteen months afterwards, 
when Admiral Dewey was elected a 
trustee of the Cathedral and he came 
to see me, accepting the position, I 
told him about this and added that 
in this way, through his influence, he 
had already helped the Cathedral. 
He responded: ‘Did you really think 
of Manila at that especial time?’ 
When I answered, ‘Yes,’ he said: ‘I 
am grateful that it is so. My father 
helped to build the little church at 
our home in Vermont. Everything 
that is good in me I got from him, 
and if I can help in any way to build 
the Cathedral of Washington, I am 
following in his footsteps!’ ” 


*“Vistrors or Pi_GRims” 


One of the most stimulating books 
on cathedrals that has come recently 
from the press is a small volume 
called “The Nature of a Cathedral” 
by the Very Reverend F. S. M. Ben- 
nett, Dean of Chester Cathedral. It 
has an introduction by Walter 
Howard Frere, D.D., C.R., Lord 
Bishop of Truro, and is available at 
two shillings through Phillipson and 
Golder, Ltd., of Chester, or A. R. 
Mowbray & Co., Ltd., 28 Margaret 
Street, Oxford Circus, W. 1, London. 


The following extracts are taken 
from Dean Bennett’s chapter on 
“Visitors or Pilgrims”: 


“As long as a cathedral is re- 
garded as a museum of ecclesiastical 
antiquities, with admirable facilities 
for the performance of sacred music, 
of course it seems reasonable and 
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proper to regard visitors as sight- 
seers and to charge them sixpence or 
a shilling for a vergered tour round 
its principal objects of interest. 
Once regard it as a great Family 
House of Prayer and its chief pur- 
pose to make it easy and natural for 
those who come to it, to listen and 
to talk to God, and every visitor be- 
comes a potential pilgrim and every 
sixpence charged an _ obnoxious 
nuisance. I do not think myself that 
a cathedral can even begin to do its 
proper work until it has replaced 
visitors’ fees by pilgrims’ offer- 
ings. 

“We need to get rid of the idea 
that the primary business of those 
who take care of a cathedral is to 
act as policemen and showmen. The 
primary business is to help those who 
come to feel and to profit by the re- 
ligious impress of the place. Noth- 


ing polices itself like a crowd and no 
one all the world over is so im- 
mediately and profoundly impressed 
by religion as an Englishman—by 
religion; not by a notice to say that 


he is not to do this or that. To 
assume irreligion is not only to mis- 
understand the British public, it is 
to help to make it irreligious. Once 
a month perhaps some one may have 
to suggest that the custom for one 
sex to take its hat off, and for the 
other sex to keep it on in Church, is 
on the whole worthy of observance, 
and perhaps twice in a year someone 
may have drunk more than is good 
for him. Usually his friends do all 
the policing that is necessary with 
much confusion of face. The great 
thing is to make a cathedral look 
and feel and talk religion. No force 
in the world is quite so great as the 
force of suggestion. Cathedral au- 
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thorities, who have trouble with 
visitors, need to reconsider, with 
searching of hearts, how far they are 
making their heritage from the past 
alive with religion for the needs and 
appreciativeness of today. o 


“In due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not.” 
—GaLaTians, 6:9 


Tue CuurcH PENNANT 


“Washington Cathedral is the 
only structure in the city now build- 
ing or built higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. And is it not 
appropriate that the Cross of Christ, 
the symbol of his and our Christian 
faith, which will crown this Gothic 
Cathedral, should have the place of 
honor in the city which Washington 
established? 

“This will be but the more im- 
pressive representation of a custom 
long existing in the American Navy. 
There the Church pennant—a blue 
cross on a white triangular field— 
is run up, at times of divine service, 
over the National flag—a unique 
recognition of the supremacy of the 
Christian religion. For even pa- 
triotism can catch its highest vision 
and develop its most perfect right- 
eousness only from religious faith. 
Hence the need for a permanent and 
adequate expression of that faith 
and a center for Christian service 
on the most commanding site at the 
Nation’s political center.”—From a 
sermon on Cathedral Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1925, by the Reo. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, D.D., Canon of 
Washington Cathedral. 
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BisHorp TuttrLte MeEemorian 


The Rt. Rev. Frederick Foote 
Johnson, D.D., Bishop of Missouri, 
recently visited the large Eastern 
cities in the interest of the Bishop 
Tuttle Memorial and Endowment 
Fund. Approximately $500,000 of 
the $1,250,000 needed having been 
secured in St. Louis, the attention of 
the committee, of which Bishop 
Johnson is national chairman and 
Thomas N. Dysrat, vice-chairman 
and Clinton L. Whittemore, trea- 
surer, has been turned to the nation. 


Persons of many faiths through- 
out the United States are interested 
in erecting a suitable memorial to 
the late Bishop Tuttle and are con- 
tributing generously to the fund. 
The National Council approved and 
endorsed the Memorial. 


“Let thine eyes be on the field that 
they do reap.” _ a, 
» a: 


Writing in a recent number of 
The Witness under the caption 
“Cheerful Confidences,” the Rever- 
end George Parkin Atwater, D.D., of 
Akron, Ohio, one of the associate 
editors of that weekly magazine, 
gives the following impression of his 
visit to Washington Cathedral: 


“TI went to Mt. St. Alban to view 
the progress of the National Cathe- 
dral. The apse is nearing completion 
and the foundation of the nave ap- 
pears above the ground, so that one 
may form some estimate of the ulti- 
mate size of the building. It will be 
a notable work of art, and worthy of 
our Church’s position in our Capital 
City.” 
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The National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, to cost $8,000,- 
000.00 is being built in Washington, 
D.C., by the Roman Catholic Church. 


Worip Win— Homace 


Among the thousands of visitors 
in the Curator’s office of Washing- 
ton Cathedral from January 1 to 
March 15 were residents of all forty- 
eight states in the Union and twen- 
ty-four foreign countries. Canada 
led with 33 visitors from Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Among 
the 17 from England were repre- 
sentatives of Liverpool, Sussex, 
London, Falworth, Cheshire, Man- 
chester, Yorkshire and Bawtry. 
Paris had 4 visitors to Mount Saint 
Alban; Berlin, 1; Zurich, Switzer- 
land, 2; Japan, 8; Hawaii, 2; and 


the Philippine Islands, 1. 





“T was glad when they said wnto 
me, we will go into the house of the 
Lord.”—Psaum 122 


A CoNGREGATIONALIST VIEW 


Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, B.D., distin- 
guished Congregationalist minister, 
who has been much interested in the 
architecture of religious buildings, 
contributes a provocative article to 
the March Century. 


“T believe that America is nearing 
a full-grown vitality that will before 
long express itself in an era of 
cathedral building. The cathedral 
is the flowering of life. It grows up 
out of exuberant, ripening life. 
Frontier society cannot produce it. 
Spiritual poverty or meagerness of 








life cannot produce it. Abundance 
of life in a maturing society can 
hardly avoid producing it.” 


“Eacept the Lord build the house 
their labour is but lost that build it.” 


—Psaum 127 


Masonry AND CATHEDRALS 


“A new cathedral age is here. 
England has done more cathedral 
building in the last fifty years than 
any similar period since the Middle 
Ages. New York and Washington 
are building two of the greatest 
cathedrals in the world, the first ade- 
quate answer of Protestantism to the 
enormous building program of 
Roman Catholicism in the United 
States. 


“Speculative Masonry owes much 
of its organization and ritual to the 
cathedral builders. Its interest in 
the modern revival of the art of 
building temples to the glory of God 
is reflected in a series of articles on 
the Relations of Masonry and 
Cathedrals, by Brother Oliver Hoy- 
em of the National Cathedral in 
Washington, which are to be pub- 
lished in The Master Mason. 


“Romance runs riot through these 
stories of cathedral building. The 
vivid story of stained glass, the mys- 
teries of the Master Mason of the 
Middle Ages, the symbolism in carv- 
ing and sculpture, and the artistry 
of wood carvers, are woven into the 
tale of how Masons and their affili- 
ated crafts built temples to God in 
all the countries of Europe—in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. 
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“Indifference to the cathedral idea 
passes with understanding of the 
purposes of a cathedral and appreci- 
ation of its influence upon the world 
in education, the arts, crafts, and 
sciences.”—Eacerpts from an edi- 
torial in “The Master Mason,” 
March, 1925. 


An open air service will be held 
at Washington Cathedral Close on 
Sunday, May 31, 1925, to celebrate 
the 1600th anniversary of the Coun- 
cil of Nicea. 


New Wokr.up CATHEDRALS 


“In the time of the building of 
many of the Old World cathedrals, 
they were the great centres of art 
and beauty in every form. They 
took the place, as the architect of 
this New World Cathedral once said, 
of the art galleries, libraries, opera 
houses, theatres and ‘movies’ of the 
present day. Not only were the 
cathedrals places of worship at that 
time when religion was the most im- 
portant, pervasive thing, when it was 
the moral obligation of every man, 
woman and child, and when the civil- 
ized world of that time covered itself 
with the ‘white robe of churches.’ In 
these great shrines of religion, art 
was ‘alive, operative and the posses- 
sion of all’—the ‘greatest and most 
universal art the world has ever 
known.’ He who has written so of 
these old cathedrals—of Chartres, 
whose glass is to that art what the 
west front of Notre Dame is to 
architecture, ‘its final, perfect and 
divinely inspired word’; of Rheims, 
a ‘radiant apotheosis’ that silently 
‘conquered all doubt, all denial, all 
derision’; of Amiens with its airy 
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traceries; of the English cathedrals 
with their very appealing struggle 
toward the ‘symbolic expression of 
things almost too high for expres- 
sion’—he who has written of these so 
understandingly has come to carry 
the New World Cathedral to the last 
skyward word of the litany which 
it will continue to say not only in 
matins and complines, at dawn and 
dusk, but in continuous prayer for 
the city over whose myriad roofs by 
day and miles of lighted homes and 
streets by night it constantly looks 
out. To put it from the point of 
view of those who look up to it, it is 
the expression of a people’s aspira- 
tion ‘flung up to the skies,’ a lifting 
of their common life ‘into closer 
communion with the whole company 
of heaven.’ ”—From an editorial in 
“The New York Times,” January 18, 
1925. 


1761 - 1925 


The careful and persistent work of 
All Hallow’s Guild will give Wash- 
ington Cathedral a setting that will 
appeal to all nature lovers. 


All Hallow’s Guild recently added 
another treasure to the collection of 
historic plants in the Cathedral 
Close when it procured some of the 
boxwood from the old garden of 
George Washington at Hayfield 
Manor, Fairfax County, Virginia. 


The Hayfield box was transplanted 


from Mount Vernon by George 
Washington when he built the 
manor in 1761. The box obtained 
included a circle of seventeen sepa- 
rate bushes of dwarf box and several 
pieces of larger box. Im the Clo:: 
are also such historic plants as the 
Dolly Madison box, the Jefferson 


box, Cavalier box, Canterbury ivy, 
Glastonbury thorn and cedars of 
Lebanon. 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


The seventy-fifth convention of 
the Diocese of California has author- 
ized the Bishop, Standing Commit- 
tee and the Cathedral Chapter “to 
proceed at once to initiate and car- 
ry out plans for the erection of a 
unit of Grace Cathedral building” 
in memory of the Rt. Rev. William 
Ford Nichols, D.D., Second Bishop 
of the Diocese. 


In his convention address, the Rt. 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons, D.D., 
Bishop of California, said that a 
cathedral in San Francisco “must be 
worthy of the human interests and 
the divine ideals which it represents. 
It must be worthy of our city and 
our state. On this commanding site 
it must tower above the city, the peer 
of the great structures which com- 
merce and education and civic pride 
have erected, and ranking them all 
in its beauty and dignity and the 
heavenward sweep of its vaulting and 
spire. We owe no less to our Cali- 
fornia heritage. It must be worthy 
of the great Diocese of whose cor- 
porate faith and devotion it is the 
symbol and expression. Its beauty 
and dignity must carry the sense of 
the mighty power of that faith and 
fill the hearts of those who pass it 
on the street or who worship within 
its walls with the glory of that 
devotion.” 


JAPAN Reconstruction Funp 


“For fifty years the Church, 
through its schools and _ hospitals, 
has been interpreting the spirit of 
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Christ to Japan,” reads the message 
of the Rt. Rev. John McKim, Bishop 
of Tokyo, endorsing the movement 
to replace hospitals, schools and 
churches in Japan with earthquake- 
proof buildings. 

“To retreat now, which failure to 
rebuild our destroyed institutions 
means, would discredit our Church 
and our Faith. In that event it 
would be far better had we never 
sent our missionaries into Japan.” 

While Secretary of State, the Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes, said: 


“I am glad to know of the effort 
that is being made to reestablish St. 
Luke’s International Hospital, at 
Tokyo, Japan. This is an impor- 
tant work which is not only valuable 
as representing the progress of 
American contributions to medical 
science but also as promoting our 
cordial relations with the Japanese 
people. It is in this way that the 
gospel of good will is most effectively 
proclaimed.” 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD! 


J. J. Cornelius of India, at the 
Washington Foreign Missions Con- 
vention, said, “The world is looking 
to America for leadership, for the 
uplift of humanity and for bringing 
about a Christian social order. In 
proportion as America meets this 
situation, the gospel of Christ will 
progress in the Orient.” 


The Rt. Rev. W. W. Cassels, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Western 
China, who was one of the famous 
“Cambridge Seven” of 1885, will this 


year complete forty years of service 
in China. 


Out of 175,000 recent immigrants 
from Europe, 103,000 have come 
from Protestant countries. 


A West Palm Beach editor ob- 
serves that in this era of radio- 
casting what is needed is an amplifier 
for the “Still Small Voice.” 
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600 New Members 


in Two Months! 


De 


During February and March 600 new mem- 
bers were added to the National Cathedral 
Association. Some became Master Builders; 
others joined as active workers—but all of 
them are Cathedral builders. 
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Be a Cathedral Builder! 


Wie 


. Join the National Cathedral Association. 


Be ZEUTIOE 


Send in memberships for your friends. 
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. Help organize Cathedral committees in your city. 
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. Write for our booklets and membership blanks. 
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Encourage others to subscribe to the CATHEDRAL 
AGE. 


maw 


Arrange for meetings in the interest of Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 


. Pray for the success of “‘A House of Prayer for 
All People” in our National Capital. 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
Mount St. Alban 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chartered by Congress 


In 1893 the Congress of the United States 
granted a charter to the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation 





“to establish and maintain within the 
District of Columbia a Cathedral and 
institution of learning for the promotion 
of religion and education and charity. The 
said corporation shall have power to grant 
and confer diplomas and the usual college 
and university degrees, and also such other 
powers as may be necessary fully to carry 
out and execute the general purposes of the 
said corporation as herein appearing.” 
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FORM OF TESTAMENTARY DISPOSITION 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the PROTESTANT 
EPJSCOPAL CATHEDRAL FOUNDATION, 
of the District of Columbia, a body cor- 
porate, the sum of Dollars. 
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REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL FOUNDATION, 
of the District of Columbia, a body cor- 
porate and its successors, forever 
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In the District of Columbia a will of either 
personal property or real estate should be 
attested and subscribed in the presence of the 
testator by at least two credible witnesses. 
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George A. Fuller Company 


Building Construction 


Builders ot the Washington Cathedral 


Fuller Building 
New York 








